UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXXI. FEBRUARY, 1889. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM: 
THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE.* 


The subject given me for my brief hour in this course of 
lectures reads simply “Transcendentalism.” I propose to 
enlarge the title into “ Transcendentalism ; or, The New Eng- 
land Renaissance.” ‘The especial designation, Renaissance, 
or Re-birth, I would emphasize from the outset, as starting 
in the mind a distinct class of conceptions, without the aid 
of which the New England movement cannot be treated 
with due sense of historical continuity. 

This term, “* The Renaissance,” — the New or the Second 
Birth of the world,—is one we are all familiar with nowa- 
days. In its broadest, its only scientifically historical sense, 
it denotes what Symonds, who has written the history of 
the movement in Italy, summarizes as “ the whole transition 
from the conceptions of the Middle Ages to the conceptions 
of the Modern World.” Its two grand achievements were, 
as Michelet puts it, “the discovery of the world and the 
discovery of man.” High-sounding terms these,— “the dis- 
covery of the world and the discovery of man”; but in how 
vast a sense are they literally true! Go back in imagination 
to the Middle Ages, and ask yourselves, Did man then know, 
did he so much as dream of, this majestic universe which 
has finally become revealed to the modern mind? Question, 
again, man’s actual knowledge in those days of the charac- 


*Prepared for the Channing Hall Course of Lectures at the request of the Direc- 
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ter and scope of his own indwelling powers. Did he so 
much as dream of the triumphs reason was to achieve, of 
the intellectual systems thought was to build, of the world 
of beauty art and literature were to create, of the order and 
stability law was to inaugurate, of the conquests of disease 
and misery medicine was to usher in, of the richness, 
variety, and charm all these were to impart to human life? 
No: as such potential miracle-worker he never suspected 
himself. He would have thought you were talking of 
wizards or demons, and have shrunk back in horror. Thus, 
in a thousand higher aspects of his being, man had not yet 
been discovered by himself. 

And how was brought to pass this double discovery of 
the inner and the outer world? In the one only possible 
way,— of the foremost intellects and characters of Europe 
beginning to trust in and use their natural powers, thus 
finding out experimentally alike what these powers were 
made for, what they could hope to achieve, and to what 
marvels of marvels they were externally related. The com- 
pass, first heard of in 1302, gave the world later on the dis- 
covery of America, the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the circumnavigation of the globe. The telescope enabled 
Copernicus and Galileo to prove the revolution of the earth 
and the true theory of the planetary system. Printing 
began its marvellous career, and made accessible to thou- 
sands the works of the mighty spirits of Greece and Rome. 
Gunpowder revolutionized the art of war. Men of genius 
in sculpture and painting revealed the grace and glory of 
the human form. To France, to Germany, to Holland, to 
England, the movement spread, to break out in original 
shapes in Shakespeares and Bacons, in Erasmuses, in Lu- 
thers, in Descartes, in Spinozas. Was not all this in truth, 
then, what Michelet so accurately calls it, “ the discovery of 
man and the discovery of the world”? Did it not inaugu- 
rate a new human consciousness, and bring to the lips the 
ecstatic cry: ‘“* What a piece of work isa man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! 
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in apprehension, how like a god !” How Transcendental, by 
the way, this last quotation sounds! 

Meantime, however, while all this was going forward, 
there was another and a vastly larger class of people, who 
looked on with anything but eyes of favor. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. The smug citizen, who has been accustomed 
all his days to walk on level ground and with his head up 
in the air,— no wonder he has a vindictive word to say of 
the impious physicist, who makes his brain spin by telling 
him that, in the course of the next twelve hours, he will be 
where he will have to stand with his feet turned up to the 
bottom of a globe and his head hanging down into a fright- 
ful abyss. The Mediterranean sailor, with a love in every 
port, whom Columbus drags off to cross the boundless ocean ; 
the routine student, who is contemptuously told to learn to 
think for himself, when he naturally supposed that others 
had done all that for him; the comfortable priest, whose 
whole needful stock in trade had been a string of beads and 
the mumbling of a few unintelligible Latin prayers; the splen- 
did prelate, with stipends and dignities entirely dependent 
on the continued ignorance and superstition of the masses ; 
nay, too, the earnest, self-consecrated, saintly man,— the 
Saint Bernard perhaps,— who does not care an iota whether 
the world is round or square, beautiful or ugly, learned or 
ignorant, so that it can only be saved from the leprosy of 
sin, and who feels that all possible hope of salvation is super- 
naturally bound up in the dogmas of the Church,— why 
should not from all of these break forth a fierce and infu- 
riated protest against the advancing movement? “This 
blasphemous prying into what God meant to keep secret 
must be put down.” So the infuriated Franciscans cried 
to Roger Bacon. Mobs, papal anathemas, inquisitions, were 
in the very air. 

We are now getting on to ground upon which it behooves 
us to tread very carefully, in order to be at once apprecia- 
tive and just. These two great classes of the human race, 
which we now see confronted face to face, and glaring at one 
another with angry eyes, persist in every age,— the cham- 
pions of the new, the champions of the old; the believers in 
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the future and the believers in the past; the men who trust 
in reason and think all things possible to it, and the men who 
distrust it, dread it, in certain fields abhor it. Each party 
has something to say for itself which it is well to heed. 
And so, first, a word for this latter party. 

Not unlikely, quite a number of persons here present, 
addicted to pedestrianism, and yet short of stature, may — 
in the White Mountains, say — have noticed a certain ten- 
dency on the part of men six feet in their stockings to 
exaggerate the statement of the number of miles that may 
be reeled off per hour with positive comfort and without 
calling a halt. Laboriously accompanying one of these 
nine-league booters through a long day’s march, does not 
the man of shorter stride and scantier breath feel, toward 
the contemplative hour of nightfall, irresistibly impelled to 
raise the question, “Is not my six-foot friend somewhat 
exposed to the danger of becoming the victim of what 
philosophers call ‘his own subjectivity’? Does he not, in 
fine, take a somewhat too transcendental view of average 
legs,— a view too much lifted into the realm of the abso- 
lute and unconditioned, and freed from all impertinences of 
time and space?” Now here is a simple reactionary feeling, 
which, duly extended from mere pedicular to intellectual 
and moral considerations, will serve to interpret vast con- 
servative and even retrograde movements in human history. 

We can easily see, then, why a whole range of such 
sublime sentiments as that “ Truth is its own evidence,” 
“ Beauty its own witness,” “ Virtue its own reward,” should 
commend themselves very rapturously to a class of highly 
spiritual minds, and seem very perplexing and irritating to 
a denser and opaquer. Oh, yes: only give us a picture, 
these last poor fellows pathetically cry, in which, as in the 
earliest human efforts at art, it was plainly written over 
every animal in the landscape, “ This is a cow,” or “ This is 
a horse,” and then we will freely admit that a cow or a 
horse is its own intrinsic evidence. Now, for one, I cannot 
but feel a certain tender and loving sympathy with this 
particular mental condition. The first awkward, fumbling 
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attempts of the human reason, like the first awkward and 
fumbling attempts at art, produce rather indiscriminate 
results. We all perfectly recall the bygone school-days, in 
which, after four times adding up a column of figures, and 
getting four entirely distinct answers, we felt a not unnat- 
ural uncertainty as to which one of the four might be in 
strictest accordance with immutable truth. But there was 
one infallible authority we regarded with as awful reverence 
as do devout Catholics the symbol of Saint Peter,— the 
Key to the arithmetic. One glance at this, and we could 
proudly say of the correct answer, “This is the cow,” 
“This is the horse,” and rejoice that truth now shone in 
its own light and had become its own intrinsic evidence. 

But we are seemingly keeping too long away from New 
England, unless possibly it be on the principle that “ the 
longest way round is often the shortest way home.” 

The New England colonies were settled by a class of men 
and women who were a salient illustration of one aspect of 
the grand uprising of the Renaissance, considered from the 
point of view of the “ whole transition from the conceptions 
of the Middle Ages to the conceptions of the modern world.” 
In flagrant defiance of the doctrine of the long-assumed 
divine rights of kings, here was a class of men on the high 
road to the discovery that kings had a “lith” in their necks. 
In many directions, their faith in the powers of human reason 
was emphatically pronounced. That men had abundant 
capacity for founding States, and that a town-meeting of 
ministers, lawyers, traders, and farmers was as august a body 
as a House of Parliament,— of this they rapidly became en- 
tirely convinced. In other directions, however, these self- 
same men were an equally salient instance of a distinct 
retrogression from the on-setting tide of the Renaissance,— 
a band of reactionary protesters against what they regarded 
as its inherent vice. 

Every river has its current and its eddy, and so flows two 
ways at once. Look at its current, and you say it flows 
north. Look at its eddy, and you say, “ No: south.” Like 
flint had the Puritans of England — spite of a few excep- - 
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tions —set their faces against the joyous, the poetical, the 
beautiful, the scientific, the speculative and critical aspects 
of the Renaissance. They would have put a very different 
estimate on Shakespeare and “all his works” than do you 
and I, and would have thought his chances in the world to 
come far more promising if Mr. Ignatius Donelly should 
only succeed in proving himself to be in the right. 

Settled down on the hard soil of New England, with 
Indians to fight, forests to fell, communities to found, 
churches to build, forced more or less to become jack-at-all- 
trades,— in farming, trading, legislation, law, medicine, and, 
erelong, even divinity,—a literally unexampled growth took 
place in practical confidence in the power of reason to deal 
with all kinds of emergencies. The Yankee habit of asking 
questions, and of always replying by asking another ques- 
tion, now made rapid headway. But, at one point, all this 
inquisitiveness, all this desire of learning something new, 
stopped short. The same man who would question with the 
most radical audacity the whole political tradition of past 
history would recoil in horror at the idea of questioning 
either the physical ability or the devout willingness of a 
foreordained whale to swallow Jonah. Here the mental 
arrest was absolute, here the paralysis of human reason 
entire. 

Time will not serve me to enlarge on the logical conse- 
quences of a mental attitude like this, so radical and defiant 
in one direction, so conservative and submissive in another. 
You can readily see that it meant two distinct tribunals of 
judgment,— the tribunal of free reason, the tribunal of the 
written Scripture. Neither, farther, will time serve me to 
dwell—as I would much like to — on the retarding effect 
exercised on the development of many sides of the New 
England mind by the almost utter isolation in which it so 
long found itself, cut off, as it was, from the great circulat- 
ing currents of European life,—from its refinements, its 
science, its art, its philosophy, its literature,— and shut up 
to a monotonous diet of politics and technical theology. 
Enough that all this necessitated a very narrow and starved 
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mental condition, and left whole sides of human nature un- 
solaced and uninspired by any stimulating environment. 

Now, unfortunately for any long-continued success in the 
establishment of a rigid and inflexible theocracy in New 
England, the very worst book in the world had been chosen 
to found it on,—the Bible. Strive as you may to overlay 
it and load it down with a whole Atna of burnt-out dog- 
matic slag, scorie, and ashes, the Titans within are ever 
rending the mountain flanks and pouring out their indomi- 
table insurgent hearts in fresh streams of fiery lava. And 
so New England had its perpetual, even though sporadic, 
witnesses to the inextinguishable hunger and thirst of the 
spirit after a fresh, spontaneous, originally creative, eye to 
eye, soul to soul, religious life of its own. The first Tran- 
scendentalist in New England, Emerson was always fond of 
saying, was Jonathan Edwards. A grim, cast-iron specimen 
of the breed! you will be tempted to say. Not at all. 
There are beautiful passages in his so generally lurid and 
terrific sermons, which I would agree — could I only make 
a private arrangement with Emerson’s publishers — to in- 
sert in his essays, and which would be read by his most 
ardent devotees without a suspicion that they had not 
flowed straight out of the mind and heart of the Concord 
seer. Of course Jonathan Edwards would have put in his 
proviso. “ Yes, this glorious power to see God eye to eye, 
‘to glorify him and enjoy him forever,’ is all true. God is 
his own divine witness, his own clear interpreter,— but to 
the elect alone.” Of the Quakers, too, the same might have 
been said, and in an even broader sense. Their doctrine of 
the Inner Light, of the Spirit that judges all things, even 
the deep things of God,— what was this but a still bolder 
assertion of the indwelling power of the soul to rise above 
book, priest, formulated creed, and cry to the Eternal, “In 
thy Light I see light!” 

Spite, however, of these not infrequent incursions of a 
freer and more subjective spirit,— among which I would 
certainly rank certain aspects of the personal experience 
doctrine of Methodism, under the lead of its fiery apostle, 
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Whitefield,— it will have to be confessed, I feel sure, that 
the tendency alike of thought and emotion in New England 
set steadily on towards a lower, a more literal, a more pro- 
saic and commonplace level. For Calvinism in full erup- 
tion we must all feel, I think, the same half-sublime, half- 
terrific sense of glory and dread with which we look on 
Vesuvius or AXtna in fiery outbreak. For Calvinism, its 
craters dead, and its flanks one desert of monstrously con- 
torted rocks and dreary, barren ashes, we must equally 
feel as we do when toiling up the sun-scorched heights of 
an extinct volcano of to-day. Such Calvinism in due time 
became,— a literal burnt-out volcano. Indeed, it would 
historically look as though the very capacity for deep and 
strong emotion had been annihilated in the New England 
heart, so long, so monotonously, and so remorselessly had 
the soil been religiously overcropped, so frightfully had 
it been seared and baked by revival fires. It must be suf- 
fered to lie fallow a generation or two, to recover heart. 

Man shall not live by volcanoes alone. This thousands 
on thousands were now beginning to feel. Parishes began 
negatively to express their sense of fatigue by seeking relief 
in not settling “ men of strong doctrine.” Life had grown to 
be far more comfortable. Material wealth had witnessed a 
great increase. A smug, unheroic, average-citizen tempera- 
ment had been generated. The sensation philosophy of John 
Locke had won a numerous following. Reason — that is to 
say, reason within reasonable limits — had gained increased 
respect. Arminianism began to creep in, and gradually to 
work on towards Unitarianism. And never, perhaps,—as 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham so clearly points out in his invalu- 
able History of Transcendentalism, a book I would earnestly 
commend to your reading as the only full and adequate 
account of this important movement,— never, perhaps, had 
what I have ventured to call “reason within reasonable 
limits” so admirable a quarry to disport itself with as was 
now furnished to Unitarian polemics in the dried and desic- 
cated mummy of Calvinism. 

For a time “reason within reasonable limits” held high 
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carnival. Now came the days of its young espousals. So 
delightful was the sense of the privilege of exercising reason 
on what had hitherto been forbidden fruit, such a fresh and 
unwonted sensation did it communicate, that no wonder it 
drew so many able men to embrace the profession of the 
ministry. The moral argument against Calvinism,— what 
a glory in heroically calling (and it was heroism then) 
right, right, and cruelty, cruelty, and tyranny, tyranny, in 
their own intrinsic nature! The contradictions and absurd- 
ities of the received doctrine of the Trinity,— what a fine in- 
tellectual invigoration in subjecting these to the canons of 
a rational logic! Then, too, the rehabilitation of a pure and 
good life, the loyal championship of it as above all creeds 
and professions, the stripping off from the dethroned and 
beggared heir of God the “ rags of filthy righteousness,” and 
throwing over his shoulders the royal purple,— who shall tell 
what a discovery of a new world, of a new man, this was to 
thousands! Perpetual honor to the early leaders of this 
movement,— the Worcesters, Channings, Nortons, Noyeses, 
Deweys, Greenwoods, Ephraim Peabodys, and a host of 
others. Without the solid foundations of sanity, character, 
and piety they laid, the more ebullient movement that was 
to succeed would have run great dangers of eventuating in 
license and excess. 

As time went by, however, the original impulse of Unita- 
rianism began to lose its first vitality. You cannot calla 
new thing new forever. There is a first cry of “ Land! 
land!” which not even a Columbus can raise a second time. 
People became accustomed to the exercise of “ reason within 
reasonable limits,” and to feel the stirrings of a call to 
“fresh hills and pastures new,”— that is, a limited number 
did. As for the bulk of the body, it began to manifest 
a strong disposition to settle down in a traditional way. 
Channing, with his high-wrought prophetic sense of the 
new glory that was to break forth, expressed the keenest 
disappointment over this state of arrested development, and 
declared he felt less and less interest in Unitarianism. 
“Reason within reasonable limits” had grown highly re- 

2 
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spectable ; its adherents were the prosperous and honored ; 
it had its scholars, whose conclusions were to be insisted on 
as impregnable and final; it had established noble charities 
and entered energetically on the work of a more rational 
education and of wiser and better institutions for the pau- 
per, the felon, the insane,— what more could reasonably be 
asked of it? Why could it not be suffered to enjoy its 
laurels ? 

Ah, friends, laurels wither, when long since plucked from 
the living tree. Asa momentary symbol, and while green and 
glistening, how beautiful! when dry, sere, and rattling, what 
a mockery! Unitarianism had always had carried with it 
one serious limitation and drawback. It had the note of 
provincialism ; it was cut off from the grand circulating cur- 
rents of the world’s larger life; it lacked alike the prophetic 
sense of its own fuller mission and the spiritual imagination 
to build its inspiring ideal. It was abandoned to no infinite 
principle. It was to be the leaven of Orthodoxy, its work 
accomplished when it had taught Orthodoxy to make the 
same kind of bread with itself. This bread had come to be 
a certain regulation loaf, with whose size, weight, and easy 
digestibility the majority were entirely satisfied. Its Chan- 
ning, whom it never half comprehended, and in many ways 
hampered and distressed, was to it the utmost limit of the 
horizon, if not a suspicious degree beyond. Its look was 
turned backwards. And so it began to ossify. Angry 
recriminations were now to be heard against any proposal of 
innovation; and, while no hands were more munificent in 
subscriptions for building the tombs of its past prophets, 
none were handier with a brick or an egg for the reception 
of new prophets. The mercantile influence, the mercantile 
standard of spiritual values, was paralyzing it. I beg every- 
body’s pardon, but one more generation of the like, and 
Unitarianism would have degenerated into a simple gospel 
for the Philistines. Transcendentalism, we now see clearly 
enough, saved it, by breathing into it the spirit of a newer 
and larger life. 
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Who are the Philistines? —peace to the shade of Matthew 
Arnold afterjall his effort to define them! They are an 
eminently respectable body of half-vitalized men and women, 
good fathers, good mothers, good citizens, exposed to the 
perpetual danger of perishing of dry rot through the prosaic, 
commonplace, and utterly unimaginative character of their 
constitutional temperament and actual environment. Woe 
to the world that does not possess solid masses of them! 
and woe equally to themselves, if, for their own best good, 
their Canaan is not every now and then invaded, conquered, 
and reconstructed by the children of light! 

Who, again, are the children of light? They are the mo- 
bile, impressionable, and impassioned temperaments of every 
age, the diviners of the signs of the oncoming future, the 
cordial welcomers of every promise of a fuller, richer, more 
spiritually imaginative life, the believers in the things eye 
hath not yet seen nor ear heard. And such were the early 
leaders of Transcendentalism in New England. I need but 
to enumerate such names as those of Emerson, Alcott, Mar- 


garet Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Ripley, Dr. Hedge, 
Dr. Furness, George Ripley, Dwight, Cranch, Caleb Stetson, 
Clarke, Bartol,— almost all Unitarians by nurture. Faithful 
to the best that had come down to them from their inheri- 
tance in the past, they yet turned eager, anticipating eyes 
towards a diviner future, and from their heart of hearts 
prayed the prayer,— 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Now we have already taken notice of certain signs in the 
past of what Emerson recognized as having the note of 
genuine Transcendentalism,— the confidence, namely, of the 
spirit in itself. But it was only in a very restricted way 
that this confidence of the spirit in itself held true. The 
Quakers, with their emphasized doctrine of the function of 
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the Inner Light, made the nearest approach to it. These 
Quakers as a body were, however, spite of a few very beauti- 
ful exceptions, a narrow, ignorant, and fanatical class of men 
and women, who most unhappily thought that the more com- 
pletely they cut themselves off from nature, literature, 
beauty, art, science, and philosophy, the brighter would be the 
shining of the Inner Light. Indeed, in the Quaker horror 
of such profanities as music and dancing, there could hardly 
have sprung up among them, and been told of one of their 
prophets and one of their prophetesses, such a myth as that 
which records the story of how, on witnessing together the 
exquisite aérial evolutions of the Viennese danseuse, Ellsler, 
as she came down tiptoe, with “a station like the herald 
Mercury, new lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,” Mr. Emerson 
bent over with effusion to Miss Fuller, and exclaimed, “ Mar- 
garet, this is poetry!” while she, in turn, breathlessly ejacu- 
lated, “ Ralph, it is religion !” 

This, of course, is simple travesty. And yet what an ill 
historical student would he be, who did not reckon alike 
with the travesties and with the broadest comic carica- 
tures of any period he studies! seeing how, under exag- 
gerated and laughable aspects, these are so many illustrations 
of the popular feeling of theday. What is really hit at, in 
this especial one I have cited, is the entirely novel and unre- 
stricted ranges of experience on which, in contrast with the 
sober earlier New England habit of mind, the Transcenden- 
talists began to insist as sources of light and inspiration. In 
point of fact, we are here directly led to what must be 
emphasized as the most characteristic feature of the Tran- 
scendental Movement in New England; namely, that it 
took its rise among a class of men and women at once 
highly impressionable and broadly cultivated. Their Bible 
had to be a very large one, and with very little line of 
distinction between its canonical and apocryphal books. 

Now, for all the clearly enunciated belief of the votaries 
of the new movement in their own eyes and ears, just as 
significant a fact was it that they believed equally in the 
eyes and ears of a vast range of other authoritative teachers. 
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Their attitude was quite as much docile and reverential as 
it was self-assertive. Communications were beginning to 
be re-established between isolated, provincial New England 
and the grand circulating currents of European literature, 
art, philosophy, and science. Through the writings of Cole- 
ridge — especially that epoch-making book of. his, the Bio- 
graphia Literaria — aspiring young minds in New England 
were beginning to get hints, and more or less satisfying out- 
lines, of a grand order of thinking, inaugurated in Germany 
by men of the stamp of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. Such 
shorter pamphlets of Fichte as “The Vocation of the 
Scholar” and “ The Destination of Man” rang like the bat- 
tle-call of the bugle in their ears. The volcanic mind of 
Carlyle had, moreover, broken out in full eruption; and, in 
the lurid clouds of fuliginous smoke with which he seemed 
to fill the whole canopy,— clouds lighted up with the fiery 
glare of the crater burning in his own breast,— sensitive 
spirits seemed to read once more the revelation of a world 
sublime and awful as that of Calvinism, but with its sym- 
bols plucked out of the fiery heart of the nineteenth cen- 
tury instead of out of the heart of the Middle Ages. 

He professed to have made an Alpine, a Himalayan dis- 
covery. A new mind had come into the world, an original 
creation fresh from the hand of God,— a mind towering to 
the zenith, continental in the base of its foundations, its 
flanks all glorious with forests and gorges and fertile valleys, 
teeming with corn and wine. This Mont Blanc, this Mount 
Everest, he named by the name of Goethe, and cried to the 
world, “Lo! the man who has experienced everything, 
suffered everything, closed in Jacob wrestle with every- 
thing, only to triumph at last in clear, loving, utterly rec- 
onciled Olympian serenity over them all!” There was in 
those days a note in the voice of Carlyle as of some Titanic 
Promethean sufferer, long riveted to the bleak rocks of 
Caucasus, to whom has at last come the glorious prophecy 
of deliverance; and mightily it stirred the hearts of others. 

Still not alone in the way of indirect importation, through 
the medium of the English intellect were the influences 
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coming in that were to throw the more susceptible minds of 
New England into ferment. Aspiring young scholars, like 
George Bancroft, were beginning to cross the ocean to learn 
the tongue of Germany, and to come into direct contact with 
its masters in theology, philosophy, and historical criticism. 
It may seem out of place to name Mr. Bancroft as a force in 
the development of the Transcendental movement; but such 
a force he indirectly was through the broader style of think- 
ing, the more ideal philosophy, and the fresher and more 
vital views of the right interpretation of history he brought 
back with him from Germany. But along with him went, 
in a boy of thirteen, to be placed at school there, a boy who 
had got ready for college at so irrationally early an age that 
his father was at his wits’ ends to know what to do with 
him till he should be old enough to enter,—one who was 
destined to exert a still more direct and profound influence 
on the New England movement. I speak, of course, of Dr. 
Frederic H. Hedge. There, on its native soil, he laid the 
foundations of that thorough and idiomatic acquaintance 
with the German language which, later in life, when he 
came to be settled as a minister in what is now Arlington, 
Mass., enabled him to deal at first hand, and as one “ to the 
manner born,” with the treasures of German criticism, phi- 
losophy, and literature. Still another example in the same 
way I might instance in Mr. John S. Dwight, who, crossing 
the ocean and coming under the spell of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, did such invaluable work through a long life- 
time in helping on the grand march of the Musical Renais- 
sance, from the day of “ Old Hundred ” and “ Coronation ” to 
the day of the St. Matthew Passion Music and of the Fifth 
and Seventh Symphonies. 

A most serious mistake, however, would it be to regard 
the Transcendental movement as a simple importation from 
abroad, a servile imitation of English, French, or German 
ideas. It was at the last remove from this, and was full of 
the sap of a spontaneity and freshness all its own. Vasari’s 
old story, of how one sight of a gloriously sculptured Greek 
sarcophagus in the Campo Santo of Pisa so wrought on the 
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susceptible soul of Niccold Pisano that, from the hour, all 
Italian sculpture was revolutionized, was simply repeated on 
New England soil. Nine-tenths of the early Transcendental- 
ists rubbed but lightly against Plato, Plotinus, Saadi, Firdusi, 
Kant, Fichte, Goethe, Schleiermacher, Schelling ; but it was 
fructifying pollen they bore away from the contact, and by 
it their own minds were vitally impregnated. And so it was 
a genuine Columbus cry of, “The New World! the New 
World!” even though later voyagers were to discover that 
it was raised only over San Salvador and not over the whole 
new continent. For better or worse, then, I repeat it, Mr. 
Alcott had got hold of Plotinus, Margaret Fuller of Plato 
and the Greek legends, Dr. Hedge of Kant and Fichte, 
Emerson of the Hindu and Persian mystics, Mr. Dwight of 
Goethe and Beethoven, Mr. Ripley of Schleiermacher and, 
later on, of the works of great French socialistic leaders, 
Theodore Parker of De Wette, James Freeman Clarke and 
others of the ethics of Jouffroy and the writings of Cousin. 
From all alike came the ery, “Oh, brave new world that 
hath such spirits in it!” Simply impossible was it that such 
men should not begin to see visions and dream dreams of a 
new and better order of things,—some of them confining 
themselves to trying to knead the new leaven into the old 
lump; others demanding, as in the Brook Farm experiment, 
the outright inauguration of a new social era. 

It will be the pleasant task of other lecturers to speak to 
you in detail of the bearing on Unitarianism of the various 
special directions into which the new movement soon 
branched, and on their domain I must not trespass. Enough 
for me, if I can make vivid to you the essential spirit and 
inevitable trend of New England Transcendentalism. First 
and foremost, it can only be rightly conceived as an intel- 
lectual, esthetic, and spiritual ferment, not a strictly reasoned 
doctrine. It was a Renaissance of conscious, living faith in 
the power of reason, in the reality of spiritual insight, in 
the privilege, beauty, and glory of life. Perhaps, when 
Emerson described it as the “very Saturnalia of faith,” he 
touched the centre, alike in the characteristics of its ecstasy 
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and of its excesses. To understand its full significance, 
therefore, it is absolutely necessary that we summon clearly 
before the imagination alike what it reacted against in the 
past and what it sprang eagerly forward to greet in the 
future. And the readiest and most picturesque way to do 
this is to call to our aid the presence of two powerful per- 
sonalities,— the Achilles and the Hector of the war of two 
distinct intellectual civilizations that had now joined in the 
issue of battle. They must unhesitatingly be Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Professor Andrews Norton. 

When, in the summer of 1838, Mr. Emerson gave before 
the Cambridge Divinity School that marvellous address, 
whose perennial beauty and perfume are as entrancing to- 
day as though exhaled from a fresh-plucked rose or lily, it 
wrought on a limited class of highly susceptible minds with 
a sensation only to be paralleled with that of an escape 
from the crowds, heat, and dust of the stifling city to the 
scent of the pines and balsams of the forest or to the stim- 
ulating iodine and boundless horizon of the seashore. 
* Behold, new heavens and a new earth!” was their liter- 
ally ecstatic cry. It had given them back, they said, nature, 
life, Jesus, God. Here was one, they declared, who saw 
these ineffable presences and shining ones with his own 
eyes, interpreted them from his own heart, and adored them 
in the sanctity of his own conscience. 

Far differently, however, did this address act on the minds 
of others, notably on that of their most stalwart champion, 
Professor Andrews Norton. ‘To him Emerson’s utterance 
stood for a wild, visionary, and utterly reckless assault on 
the very foundations of religious faith. Peremptorily did 
he challenge and deny its every premise. ‘ Nothing is left,” 
he declared, “ that can be called Christianity, if its miracu- 
lous character be denied. Its essence is gone: its evidence 
is annihilated. . . . There can be no intuition, no direct 
perception of the truth of Christianity, no metaphysical 
certainty. . . . No proof of his [Christ’s] divine commission 
could be afforded but through miraculous displays of God’s 
power.” 
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Now, of Professor Andrews Norton no competent man 
will ever speak but in terms of the highest intellectual and 
moral respect. His piety, moreover, was of a deep, tender, 
and inward stamp, as is witnessed by some of his hymns, 
so uplifting to the devout heart. But here, nevertheless, 
he stood; and this was his philosophy, or reasoned account 
of his ground of faith. It was the old Lockian doctrine. 
Man gets all his ideas through the medium of the senses. 
These bear witness to the reality of the Now and Here. 
There must, then, be a direct outward sensation from an- 
other realm, to introduce into the world trustworthy confi- 
dence in a commissioned revealer of the Elsewhere. A mir- 
acle is such outward sensation. The suspension, or outright 
infraction of, the order of nature is a sense-impression intro- 
duced from another realm. The teacher who can do what 
no other man can — turn water into wine, rebuke the tem- 
pest, raise the dead — has hereby produced his credentials 
from on high, and to him must all hearken. 

I do not raise this issue here as a preliminary towards a 
discussion of the question of miracles, but simply in the 
way of the elucidation of my own subject,— that of “ Tran- 
scendentalism,” — whose essential root-principle is here in- 
volved. A conversion by miracle? Why, it is a profana- 
tion of the soul! It is outright denial of the whole founda- 
tion of religion in the reason, heart, conscience, spiritual 
yearning of men. Such was Emerson’s high-wrought and 
passionate feeling on the subject. And it was, I think,— in 
its broad implications,— the fundamental issue of Transcen- 
dentaiism. * 

Ah! this whole question of external authority and inward 
recognition, how infinitely wider a one is it than men sus- 
pect! what endless practical issues does it raise in life! 
How often I used to meditate its full import in the picture- 
galleries of Europe, where, in a fresh shape, it was forced on 
my attention! There hanging on the walls are the master- 
pieces of Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
along with no end of inferior works. What shall the poor, 
unaided mind do, turned loose in such a labyrinth? What 

8 
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assurance that the soul shall not “dilate with the wrong 
emotion” before an inferior work mistaken for a superior, 
before a Palma Giovane mistaken for a Titian? Ah! is 
there not a commissioned and duly authenticated Baedeker, 
guide-book, philosopher, and friend? Open his pages, and 
lo! before every picture marked with one star you can feel 
peacefully assured that you are in the presence of something 
great, and before every one marked with two stars of some- 
thing superlative. No fear, then, of abandoning yourself 
to an unjustifiable emotion. Yes; and, duly subordinated 
to the spirit, it is an admirable contrivance for saving time 
and for reserving one’s vitality for what is presumably ex- 
cellent. And yet—and yet—it must never be forgotten 
what inherent evils there are in having one’s work thus 
done beforehand for him. The pictures one finds out for 
himself through vital elective-affinity,— those are the ones 
that make the fructifying impression. Only look at those 
poor mortals in the gallery who have yielded themselves un- 
conditionally to the courses of the stars. What a lack- 
lustre in their eyes! What a barren conventionality in 
their tones ! 

Sometimes, indeed, this absolute subjection to accredited 
authority works utterly paralyzing results. There is, for 
example, in the Accademia of Venice, a picture by Carpac- 
cio, about which Ruskin fulminates in his Mount Sinai way, 
—fulminates in substance, for I quote him from memory, 
and confess to far less proficiency in the use of thunder and 
lightning than he: “ Whoever places himself before this pict- 
ure will be judged by it forever. If he does not see ata 
glance that here painting reaches its highest culminating apex, 
let him lay it down as adamantine truth that he is by nature 
totally destitute of any and every capacity for ever hoping 
to cherish one true feeling for art.” I have given only 
feebly what is expressed by Ruskin himself with all the 
vigor of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
Well, we know how the Athanasian Creed has always 
worked on the free development of private sentiment in 
the Church. Now for the way in which its imitation works 
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on the free development of genuine feeling for beauty. 
Here come along the gallery, for example, four or five 
sweet, peach-bloom, demure-looking English girls, each with 
her Ruskin devoutly in her hands. They have manifestly 
read their Athanasius; for Dies ire, dies illa—“ The Day 
of Wrath, that Dreadful Day,” — is visibly written on every 
face. And no wonder! “To be or not to be” in the 
glorious kingdom of beauty is now the question; and there 
hangs the painting, and over it the flaming sentence of the 
infallible Judge. They take their seats in awful silence, and 
hardly dare to lift their eyes. Do they really like the pict- 
ure? It is hard to tell; for under such stupendous condi- 
tions the fledgling maiden mind does not work spontane- 
ously. Anyhow, like it they must, or else, “ without doubt, 
perish everlastingly.” And so they think they do, and go 
away so relieved. 

“Oh! you dear, sweet, silly girls,’ I was often impelled 
to cry over such a group, “ it is all right that you should be 
under authority, but why not under the authority of some 
one who has an inkling at least of the law of the natural 
development of the human mind? Why, instead of this 
annihilating Ruskin, should you not haye some sensible 
father, uncle, or elder brother, who would merely turn you 
loose here, and say: ‘* Now, girls, fearlessly and honestly, 
try for yourselves what you really enjoy and what you do 
not enjoy; no matter whether it be only the simplest face or 
the simplest figure, so long as it is your own genuine impres- 
sion. From one genuine impression, you may go on to an- 
other, and another, and still another; and who knows at 
what height you may arrive at last in your enjoyment of the 
beauty, pathos, and sublimity of these masterpieces? But 
this simple travesty of education, why, it is falsifying, it is 
paralyzing your natural capacities from the very start.’ ” 

And now, in conclusion, let me say that I do not know 
of any better way of illustrating what seems to me the root- 
idea of New England Transcendentalism than through just 
this picture-gallery experience of my own in Europe. It is 
an illustration which gives to the discussion the real breadth 
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I would like to impart to it. In truth, it was no simple 
theological issue these eager men and women were debating 
in the question of miracles or in the question of any exter- 
nal authority like that insisted on for the Bible. Many of 
them had no objection to the admission of miracles, so long 
as they were not made tests of truth. It was a far wider 
reaching question, and one that affects our attitude to all 
that is beautiful, noble, and divine in life,— namely, that of 
the competency of mind to spontaneously recognize it. At 
this point, Transcendentalism took resolute and final stand. 
With your own eyes must you see. If color-blind, then 
in vain for you arches the prismatic glory of the rainbow, 
even though Iris herself should glide down to assure you 
it is beautiful. Now, in what way this differs from the 
absolute imperative of the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount I confess myself constitutionally incapable of per- 
ceiving. But it was the crowning glory of the Transcen- 
dentalists that they made this principle co-terminous with 
the universe, prophetically anticipating in the spirit those 
later material revelations of the spectroscope, which pro- 
claim how precisely the same elements that are burning and 
shining in our own little planet are burning and shining in 
Sirius and the Sun. What! shall we ban and bar a rose 
because it originated in Persia, or a lotus because it first 
floated on the bosom of the Nile? was their instinctive 
thought. Why, then, ban and bar any beautiful flower of 
the spirit, because first unfolding its petals and breathing 
forth its perfume in a Hindu, Parsee, or Sufi garden of the 
soul? Theirs as Transcendentalists to justify their name 
by simply transcending all those arbitrary boundaries of 
creed, race, nationality, local self-conceit, which narrow, 
harden, and poison the human mind, till it becomes consti- 
tutionally incapable of truly knowing and loving Him of 
whom, through whom, and to whom are all things, to whom 
be glory forever. And so, in this direction, the service of 
Transcendentalism to the future development of Unitarian- 
ism was priceless; and for one I most heartily concur in the 
words with which Rev. Joseph Henry Allen sums up his own 
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conviction on the subject. ‘“ Transcendentalism,” he says, 
“melted quite thoroughly the crust that was beginning to 
form on the somewhat chilly current of liberal theology. 
...- Indeed, “it is the great felicity of free religious thought 
in this country, in its later unfolding, that it had its birth in 
a sentiment so poetic, so generous, so devout, so open to all 
the humanities as well as to the widest sympathies of philos- 
ophy and the higher literature.” 

Am I not right, then, in characterizing Transcendentalism 
as the New England Renaissance ? 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
THE NAME GOD. 

A recent journal of advanced liberalism, The New Ideal, 
in commenting on a volume of religious discourses, offers 
with a preface of much seeming conviction the following 
suggestion : — 


For the expression of the thought to be conveyed, some other word 
than the word “God” would be much more properly used in these, and 
all other discourses, by the liberal speakers and writers who now, simply 
for convenience or for convention’s sake, make use of the term in ques- 
tion. For the “God” here is not the God which men in general know 
by that name. The “God” here yearned after and sought and found 
and rejoiced in is a something far higher and nobler, and more to be 
desired than the ordinary religious man would suspect, or could possibly 
hope for, from what he could by any means have in mind as “God.” 
The Majestic Presence of the universe, as revealed in latter-day scientific 
vision, is too high and fair and helpful and meaningful to be labelled any 
longer with the label of ignorant, superstitious years! With the label 
goes all the burden of the word's dark, century-laden connotations. For 
us who know what those connotations are (and they are burned ineradi- 
cably into the popular mind as well as into the minds of scholars) the 
higher in the word cannot overbalance the lower. 


It is likely that this suggestion will seem to many persons 
merely offensive — possibly impious, and even blasphemous : 
certainly it would not have been a proposition safe to make 
a century or two ago. Butitis best to give the maker of 
it credit for no evil intention; rather to take it in good 
faith, to see where the plausibility of it lies, if it has any, 
and what sober reasons there may be for or against it. 
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We have said “ for or against.” For, whatever our own 
use of terms, we cannot fail to see that the name God has 
continually been taken in vain, by more than one class of 
persons, so as to mean something which all of us repudiate 
with all our hearts. Not only have we the Pagan 


“ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust,”— 


but in many a Christian confession of faith the name has 
been used to designate a Sovereign capable of whatever 
wrath, partiality, vindictiveness, and vengeance we ascribe 
to the worst of Oriental despots; One who claims all rever- 
ence and homage for the holiest of attributes, but puts his 
own favor arbitrarily at the price of such homage; who in- 
flicts torment unspeakable, just as arbitrarily, with a relent- 
lessness that such despots can only emulate afar off. That 
implacable sovereignty we shudder to designate by the 
name God. 

Again, in a large part of modern speculative philosophy 
the name God is used to give a certain sanction to what are 
in truth mere metaphysical abstractions: as when Spinoza 
says that “there cannot be and we cannot conceive any 
other Substance than God”; or when by craft of speech an 
“ Absolute” without any attributes whatever is smuggled 
in, to occupy the title and throne of Deity. These modern 
substitutes had doubtless better go by their proper names, 
and not usurp a religious one. 

And so, too, with the “cosmic theism,” which is merely a 
synthesis of all forces, known and unknown, in the hypothe- 
sis of one Universal Force. To cite words once used in this 
Review : — 

To say that God is the source of all life, all force, is perfectly satisfy- 
ing as a postulate of speculative theology. But when it comes to mean 
(as it must mean) not only that the germinating life and the law of 
social evolution are acts of God, but just as much the explosive force of 
dynamite and the ferocity that would use it to wreck the social fabric; 
the hideous disease alike with the healing skill that fights it; the crime 
and the criminal on exactly equal terms with the heroism and the saint, 


— then we find how worthless for any religious uses is that fine-sound- 
ing definition, after all. The term “God” in this sense has only one 
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advantage, that I can see, over “ The Absolute” or “ The Unknowable ” 
or “ Persistent Energy ” or “ Stream of Tendency,”— that it is shorter, 
and easier to speak or spell. 

We certainly shall not object to any new ideal of human 
speech, that it repudiates the name in any such sense as that. 

Then again there is the gospel of passion, so dominant in 
modern poetry and fiction, which (knowing nothing holier 
than itself) easily decks itself with the holy name: as when 
Faust says, “ Call it Chance, Heart, Love, God!”’— these 
being all words on a like low level of mere emotion. No 
wonder if our friend should object to that! Of recent poets, 
Browning is the one who perhaps oftenest of all delights to 
introduce the name God, sometimes with a sharp sense of 
irrelevancy and a painful shock. And in his writings, with 
their astonishing dramatic energy, it has been said by an 
admiring critic* that the gospel of passion —that is, as 
distinct from the reason which discerns a higher law, or the 
conscience which constrains us to obey it — makes his real 
poetic creed. Just how that great genius, of such rare in- 
sight into the subtilties of men’s hearts, may accept that 
creed as a rule of conduct, it would not be fair to infer; 
but so shining an example may at least put us in mind of 
others, whose name in modern literature is Legion (both for 
their number and their attributes), who have not only 
crowned Passion lord and king, but have kindled in his devo- 
tees something very like a religious glow. We are glad of 
the freshness of any “new ideal” that will help keep that 
sort of apotheosis in check. 

This is to say, in other words, that neither material vast- 
ness and splendor as we find them in the visible universe, 
nor largeness of speculative view, nor emotional intensity 
on the passionate side of life, can justify the bringing in of 
the name God, denuded of the one particular attribute of 
moral holiness. Here we have nothing to do with any ques- 
tion of metaphysical theology: we reckon only with the 
plain facts of human life. Language is but an outgrowth 
of that life —as Max Miiller reminds us — by a process of 


* Professor Boyesen, in the Independent. 
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development as strictly scientific and inevitable as that of 
any animal or plant-growth. Except by deliberate suppres- 
sion of the order of experience it stands for, we only fumble 
and bungle when we refuse to employ the language we in- 
herit from the past. Now our religious phraseology has 
come down to us from the wisest, the most thoughtful, the 
most reverent and aspiring, of all past time. These are 
agreed in expressing by the name God their conception alike 
of the highest Moral Ideal and of the Universal Life — run- 
ning the two together in the “daring faith” that, when we 
come to the heart: of things, the highest and the holiest 
are one. 

The name, doubtless, not only reflects the mood of adora- 
tion it sprang from, but also signifies a personal Object of 
adoration,— personal, that is, in the only sense that can 
apply to that, of which imagination itself can conceive no 
bounds. The term “ person” we use, of course, purely as a 
symbol, not a definitionm—a symbol we cannot discard at 
pleasure. Who are we—babes and sucklings, borne upon 
the bosom of great Humanity, mother of us all—that we 
should disown our mother-tongue which she has taught us, 
to substitute some philosophic phrase of our own inventing? 
We are not bound, just at present, to accept any of the 
“connotations,” the collateral ideas, which help fill out that 
symbol of the Unknown; to admit all or any of those 
“attributes” which a forensic divinity has logically deduced 
from its postulates of universal Being. We have only, for 
the present, to say that there comes into the heart, now and 
then, a conception mingled at once of thought, emotion, and 
moral glow; and that, when this is once known and felt, the 
homage of the soul finds in it the testimony of a mysterious 
Presence, which it has learned to speak or think of only 
under that name God. Without that conception, without 
the capacity it implies, the mind is starved and poor. 

So far, we have in mind only the protest of a particular 
intellectual mood, which no way commits itself to any spec- 
ulative opinion about the Object that has called it forth. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, as Voltaire appears to have been 
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strongly impressed by noticing, “never spoke the name of 
the Deity without a certain manner and tone of awe”; but 
it is not likely that he felt this awe towards the result of his 
own philosophical deduction of “the being and attributes ” 
of Him whom he already worshipped in his heart as one 
“that passeth understanding.” It is that very emotion of 
awe itself, that makes a clearer testimony. When Hamlet, 
in the extreme moment of mental agony, says,— 


“O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world!” 


he is not uttering a personal appeal, or hinting at any per- 
sonal faith: it is simply a testimony to the pregnant fact, 
that by a certain instinct, which we do not explain, the pro- 
foundest emotion clothes itself spontaneously in language 
reserved and consecrated for its religious uses. Where this 
emotion is lacking, there is a certain shrinking and dislike, 
in minds of a serious cast, to employing such language at 
all. Thus Saint Paul says, in the simplest phrase of avoid- 
ance, wy yévoro, “let it not be”; and I have heard grave 
objection made, by a highly cultivated man, to the levity 
with which the translators have rendered it into the collo- 
quial English, “God forbid.” Such phrases have, to the 
great displeasure of that class of minds, too much in past 
time invaded our familiar speech: thus it gives us an un- 
pleasant surprise in the correspondence of Charles Darwin, 
to find that when he had (as he said) quite outgrown the 
very capacity of the emotion they imply, he continued to 
express it in the conventional phrases of every-day friend- 
ship.* It may be, indeed, that our less positive and more 
halting faith makes us more sensitive on these points; for 
certainly it would be a shock to us to hear what once came 
so naturally to the lips of a devout believer, “God bless 
me!” to express a mild surprise, with as unembarrassed a 
tone as, “I beg your pardon.” Samuel J. May was once 
asked, quite innocently, by a member of his conversation- 


* As in the French conversational mon Dieu and pardieu, which are not at all 
profane, as they would be in English. 


4 
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class, whether there would be anything amiss in calling 
Electricity by the name God! I do not know what his 
answer was; but most of us, whatever of mystery and awe 
we feel towards that swift, unseen, subtle, and seemingly 
almighty agent, cannot possibly liken it to reverence for 
Him whose mere messenger it is. 

We imagine a vain thing, again, when we seek to exalt 
our notion of Deity by dwelling on his assumed physical 
and material attributes. Or, if we say, as a sort of pious 
axiom, that God is ALL, and there is nothing else besides, we 
find a monition of our peril in Christian history, which tells 
us how, from the most sweetly pious and humble-minded 
mystics of the Middle Age, “in secret places, and by un- 
derground channels, the pantheist idea spread unseen — 
pantheism which now was no longer vague and veiled: We 
do not believe in God, and we do not love him, and we do not 
adore him, and we do not hope in him; for this would be to 
avow that He is other than ourselves. Thus speak these here- 
tics of the fourteenth century. So far have they pushed 
the phrase, God is all that exists.”* For again we read, 
concerning the mystical pantheism which asserts that “ God 
is all and matter nothing,” that it “is capable of two in- 
terpretations. ... It may mean the life of the mind and 
soul carried always to the highest possible pitch; or it may 
be, and too often is, the excuse of the basest sensualism. 
Since, neither for sin nor for sanctity, the body can affect 
the soul, since sensuous pleasures are quite independent of 
the spiritual existence, the lower pantheism may excuse 
debauch as a permissible relaxation not affecting the spirit. 
And this is what it generally does come to mean among 
communities of undisciplined and ill-educated enthusi- 
asts.” + 

There are a great many things, then, in which our common 
sense of fitness entirely accords with the suggestion, which 
at first sight seemed such a startling one, that the name God 
should be disused in our ordinary vocabulary. But there are 


* The End of the Middle Ages, by A. Mary F. Robinson, p. 37. tId., p. 25. 
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quite as many other things, in which that disuse is forbidden 
by all that is best in us. So far in our argument, we have 
kept strictly within the limits of the thought and experience 
itself, and the felt proprieties of speech; we have not con- 
cerned ourselves about the objective reality of that to which 
our emotions or thoughts refer. Further, it is not within 
our purpose to enter upon what we may call the field of 
forensic divinity,— to prove, or to illustrate by argument, 
what we really mean when we use that name; what are, in 
the actual realm of Being, the attributes, or the conceptions, 
with which we must clothe it; what the words wisdom, might, 
tenderness, justice, even personality, must mean when by the 
terms of our argument we apply them to the Infinite. Our 
fathers were fond of defining these things very sharply: we, 
it may be, see them in what seems more and more a dissolv- 
ing view, and we shrink — perhaps in no greater humility of 
spirit than theirs— from the good set phrases which they 
loved. 

It was because of the very difficulty — nay, impossibility 
—of bringing together the two lines of thought here implied, 
that the metaphysical symbol of the Trinity was devised, 
seeming to bring the Infinite nearer to the apprehension of 
the human mind; that ardent, emotional theists, like Henry 
Ward Beecher, have said, frankly, “ Jesus Christ is the only 
God I know”; nay, that in hymns and devotional exercises 
of many of our modern churches the name God, with the 
contradictory attributes it has borne, is quite dropped out 
by an over-scrupulous orthodoxy, and the name of the 
Teacher from Nazareth has been substituted in its place. 

A like scrupulosity would forbid the term “ Father ”— un- 
wisely, so long as we accept that term, and all such terms, 
as symbolic of a relation which we can only indicate, not 
define. Under the old notion of the universe, the word 
Father was most natural, as implying both generation and 
sovereignty ; under the new notion implied in “evolution,” 
the term “ Mother” (which Theodore Parker loved) would 
be still more natural, and just as true, if it were not as yet 
strange and unfamiliar. It is even likely that, if the evolu- 
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tion-theory of the universe had been as familiar to the He- 
brews as it was to the Greeks, the feminine symbol would 
have had a fully equal reverence with the other in the 
noblest devotional poetry of the world. Thus we may find 
in Wordsworth’s 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for She can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings,” — 


we may find in these exquisite lines a modern or Christian 
parallel to that great verse of the Hebrew psalmist: “ He 


maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters; He restoreth my soul.” 

And it isa fairly open question whether the name Jehovah 
did not (as Renan thinks) come to be substituted in some 
such way, to suit the capacity of the fierce Hebrew clan — 
for which the plural name of Deity, with a far grander and 
wider meaning than of old, was afterwards restored. If it 
was so, it is one more proof of what we have been trying to 
say all along,—that, whatever the expanse of our knowl- 
edge, whatever the breadth of our speculative view, what- 
ever the depth of our emotional experience, the soul needs 
some one word absolutely set apart to the single use of 
identifying that largest conception we can frame with our 
ideal of that which is also Right. If that universal Law, 
which is our final generalization in the realm of physics, 
is also (to quote the language of Saint Paul) “holy and 
just and good,” there can be no error in defining by the 
name God the Life manifest in all things, which it inter- 
prets to us. If the realm of physics, taken by itself, is 
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dead, having no such life in itself, then we need that name 
for what is beyond it, and includes it.* 

Not, however, because our physical or our metaphysical 
speculation needs to be rounded out for mere completeness’ 
sake. The need is rather that of the heart and soul which 
cry out for the Living God. The name, we hold, should be 
distinctly reserved and set apart to denote our reverence for 
the Holiest. It is not that we profess to define or compre- 
hend a single one of the properties, or attributes, that make 
up what some strangely call the “character” of God. It is 
not that we have any private theodicy of our own, and think 
by the charm that is in that name to reconcile in our thought 
the conflict, the mystery, the guilt and pain, that make part 
of all the life we see. All that, we have learned long ago, is 
quite beyond our province. But we want to feel still free to 
use a Name which, in its original sense, expressed the faith 
of the heart, that the soul of the universe is Goop; that the 
Law, which looks so often bleak and cruel, which is at best 
so perplexed and tangled in its working, is yet “holy and 
just and good,” because of the Soul that lives behind it all. 
That is what in its first sense the name God means, and all 
it means; and that is a sense which the heart of man will 
not willingly let die. 


*It is dbvious that this argument does not apply to the name as found in other 
groups of languages than our own. Thus the old Aryan Dyaus (Zeic) signifies, 
apparently, the expanse of a material Heaven; Deus (from which Dieu) may add to 
this something of the cheer of Daylight; the Semitic ELlohim (Allah) suggests the 
idea of Force, and Jehovah (Jahveh) that of abstract Being. Only the Germanic 
tongues, so far as we know, make the ethical sense the primary one; and even this is 
denied by some modern philologists. 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


A few leading universities and colleges have established 
departments for physical culture. With these exceptions, 
neither physical culture nor manual training has yet become 
an organic part of our national education. Special schools 
for manual training have been founded in some of the larger 
towns and cities, but many superintendents of instruction 
in the smaller places still doubt if it can be successfully 
incorporated in the public school system. I have heard it 
spoken of by teachers as one of the “ new fads.” 

Taken together, these departments denote a revolution in 
modern education. It is not by chance that they are now 
talked of, but because the shortcomings of the old system 
have at length grown unendurable. Our educational theory 
and system are garments of ancient pattern and propor- 
tions: for men that live now, they are a misfit and painfully 
small. Although well enough for medieval monks’ cells and 
sequestered seats of learning and lives of contemplation, 
they are as bad as possible for a period of mental liberation 
and expansion and fervid practical activity. The scholastic 
world fell into chaos with the advent of positive knowledge, 
and was replaced by more truthful conceptions; but the old 
opinions about education did not collapse and are even now 
vital and verdant. 

Our educational period will be known hereafter as the era 
of books. To the extent that books can train the intellect, 
we train it; and, confounding the intellect with the whole 
man, or presuming that books are complete nutriment for all 
human faculties and powers, we cordially intrust ourselves 
to books. We found libraries and assign lessons. It is pos- 
sible for a child to learn a grammar by heart, and the teacher 
need do little more than measure off the spaces in a book. 
I am acquainted with a man who committed two thousand 
dates to memory as one of the preliminaries to being called 
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Doctor of Philosophy. From books one may learn what 
every wise man that ever lived thought. A small study, a 
large library, and a lecturer are the basis of this education. 
If the candidate for the honors and emoluments of learning 
is a physical being, he does not own it until notified by 
impaired vitality. If action upon and among men is the 
mission and privilege of every normal person, he learns this 
priceless lesson last, after institutions have executed their 
enchantments upon him, and when it is too late for him to 
be keenly susceptible to this rare and educating charm of 
existence. Body and soul, the youth has been offered up to 
his memory or logical faculty. 

If the end of education were really intellectuality, this 
method egregiously fails to secure it. The young man with- 
out physique does not finish his course. The college presi- 
dent in quest of a professor asks: “Is he vigorous of body ? 
Are his nerves good? Is he tough enough to break the 
constitutions of his pupils without having his own broken?” 
If not, some other man is called. The girl without endur- 
ance may be crowned with the abiding honors of a gradua- 
tion; but she ceases to study, she does not teach, she is 
never a mother. The degree of intellectual success likewise 
stands closely related to physical vigor. This scientific 
commonplace is bravely disregarded in practice. But, of 
two men with the same mental ability, is there any doubt 
that the one whose physical strength insures unbroken 
development will accomplish more and in time become the 
greater intellectual power? Students undone by strain ad- 
vertise this certain principle, although the methods in exult- 
ant vogue riotously disregard it. 

But the truth has dawned, and there is an effort to 
establish the claims of physical culture. A few colleges 
have welcomed the innovation and given it lodgment among 
their crowded occupations, though not, I suspect, with the 
profoundest comprehension of its revolutionary character. 
It is introduced as a corrective of some exaggerated ten- 
dencies or as a cogent invitation to boys. From whatever 
motive there, it begins to do good. 
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But most colleges are too poor, and the academies have 
hardly time, for such things. The public schools go on 
their celestial way of perfection, getting children ready for 
examinations that would have dazzled and confounded Plato, 
and that cheer and sustain the young physicians of our day. 
I would have some careful person inquire of a multitude of 
experienced medical practitioners in various places concern- 
ing the effect of our public school training upon the nervous 
system. Most medical men have revelations to make on this 
subject. Let inquiry also be made of teachers competently 
informed as to the functions of nerve centres, to ascertain 
whether they have found the system favorable or unfavora- 
ble to the development of firm nerves and a good physique. 
But here we should be at fault, for it is hard to find public 
school teachers competently informed about the human body. 
It would be more profitable to confer with mothers who 
have children at school. They will tell you of the dread in 
which these children stand of not being promoted with their 
class, of their excitement as examination approaches, of their 
inability to throw off thoughts of study while at home, of 
irritable tempers, of nervous prostration towards the end of 
the year, and tonics and electric baths administered to keep 
the strength up until the strain is over. I recall the mental 
agony of a nervous boy plunged into the difficulties of arith- 
metic with about the usual comprehension of principles. I 
was a child at the time. I remember the consternation and 
misery into which the entire household was thrown. An 
older classmate came night after night to help struggle with 
the examples. The father was summoned to assist. If the 
boy’s tired mind could not compass all the intricacies of the 
lesson, there were tears and misgivings and, I suppose, sleep- 
less nights. I have not lost sight of this boy since he grew 
to manhood, and his life has been a steady conflict with ill 
health. This was years ago, and no one seemed to doubt 
that it belonged to the process of normal education. So 
much grief and sickness and consternation every boy must 
go through in his school-days. There has been slight change 
in this particular except for the worse, and the majority of 
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educators are tightening the rivets of a vicious theory and 
practice where they can. 

It is plain that the common schools have not learned the 
initial lesson of the modern educational movement, that 
intellectual development is conditioned upon physical ex- 
cellence. 

But meanwhile the people are not contented. The 
appointed educators have been having their way; and it 
now turns out that their performance does not meet the 
conditions, has gone wide of the mark. Everywhere there 
are signs of rebellion against authorized educational forms. 
Here and there the opposition is directed against high 
schools, and it is urged that we should not tax every one 
for the higher and somewhat superfine education which only 
afew enjoy. Every year the fight against Latin and Greek 
is waged with heightened acerbity in many places. Boys 
drop away from the high school until at graduation a mere 
handful of those who entered remains. The last is an 
expressive fact. The high schools cannot retain the boys. 
They prefer business; and the parents, judging from the 
fruitage of high-school discipline in others, see no reason 
why they should obstruct this preference. 

Under these circumstances, manual training comes forward 
opportunely. It has indisputable utility, and therefore the 
practical man likes it; it promises to keep boys longer under 
the liberalizing influences of book instruction, and the intel- 
lectualists are therefore pleased with it. But, under what- 
ever conditions it is allowed, like physical culture it also 
brings amelioration and profit. 

On the ground of mere intellectuality there are many 
advantages to be derived from manual training. If it were 
made an intrinsic part of the public school system and a re- 
quired discipline of every pupil, a strong incentive would 
be furnished to boys to prolong their education. With this 
object in view, manual instruction must not be postponed 
until the time when boys become eager to engage in some 
active employment. Before this age is reached, the pupil 
should have already passed through the preliminary stages. 


5 
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This initial period must be utilized to kindle an interest in 
the subject, and to unfold and emphasize the importance of 
what is to come later, sufficiently to convince the youth of 
its prime value to him. It is the wholly ignorant person 
who is wholly willing to continue ignorant. This ignorance 
must be dispelled before the boy has begun to think of quit- 
ting the school. It may be difficult, and it is frequently 
impossible, to awaken in the boy enamoured of a money-mak- 
ing career an interest in pure learning; but manual training 
appeals to a different set of motives. This touches home. 
He wishes to succeed in life, and industrial facility will help 
him. Let him begin the study of industrialism, and he will 
feel the immensity of the task that awaits the winning man, 
and instantaneously know the advantage of preparation. 
The love of concrete things and practical activity will move 
him, and self-interest will supply the impulse that Greek 
and geometry lack. The blundering and defeating haste 
which characterizes the typical young American would be 
next to impossible but for his perfect ignorance. The prin- 
cipal of an important school tells of a youth who asked by 
letter how much time he would need to become a proficient 
civil engineer. Three years at least, was advised: where- 
upon the boy wrote back with exclamations that this could 
not be thought of, though he might devote a term to it. 
Now this boy could not have written as he did, had not he 
and his parents and the community in which he resided 
been sombrely ignorant. A little sensible instruction given 
in the grammar school and relating to practical life, instruc- 
tion belonging to the department of manual training, would 
have saved him from writing so ridiculous an epistle, and 
probably from the humiliation of trying to master civil 
engineering in three months. Letting boys and young men 
enter upon amazingly preposterous enterprises of this nat- 
ure, undertakings in which there is no glimmer of possible 
success, but almost the certainty of reckless and profligate 
abuse of mind and body in efforts to compass the impos- 
sible, or of entire and permanent superficiality and charla- 
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tanism, is the reason why many youths of remarkable prom- 
ise never emerge from the crowd in manhood. 

This haste is the cancer of achievement, and well-inten- 
tioned abettors of it are parents and friends. Parents and 
friends, with surprising and audacious simplicity,—a sim- 
plicity which a little reading of books or a wise minister or 
school teacher or lecturer might have mitigated,— await 
these boys at home with astonished and forbidding faces, if 
they have not in this one term acquired several sciences. 
The boys know this, and it would be better for many of 
them to commit physical suicide then and there than to 
adopt the gradual and torturing methods for extinction 
of their powers to which they are blindly incited. It is as 
if parents expected their gifted offspring to perform surpass- 
ing feats in the flush and mystery of an inspiration, unas- 
sisted by the profaning arts and delays of preparation. If 
manual training can do never so little to teach the unex- 
tenuated arrogance and malignity of this ambition,— and 
much it can do,— let us not delay to institute it. Let us 
not coddle the flippant ignorance of parents and distant rel- 
atives. 

Note the wider results of this new form of education. At- 
tracted to one part of the system, the youth would be an- 
chored to the whole of it, and would obtain those liberaliz- 
ing studies which one omits at the peril of well-proportioned 
manhood. In many a person, the taste for these things 
arrives late: let other interests be supplied to hold the 
young to education till they appear. 

A not less important class for whom the educator must 
legislate is the bookish boy. Rare spots of rich, capable 
soil these boys often are. Machine-made teachers convert 
them into arid deserts. The wise principle for such chil- 
dren is unsleeping restraint. They must be forcibly de- 
prived of books, and the velocity of their brain-cells fre- 
quently moderated. What better for this than necessitated 
manual training? They may not enjoy it; but the utility 
compensates, and they learn to approve. Besides, there are 
dormant likings of more dynamic texture in every book 
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recluse. Compelled to a season of activity, these aptitudes 
do not again sleep. The time comes to every vital person 
who has pored over books, when the fatuity and loss of this 
exclusiveness appear to him: against this day of irremedi- 
able regret a department for the exercise of other faculties 
provides. 

At this point, manual training touches physical culture 
and is auxiliary to it. There is rest from books, and new 
powers act: muscles and senses play; there is change of 
place and recreation. The boy who feels the fascination of 
manual dexterity and some companion ruggedness of health 
will not sell his soul to books. Voluntary, life-giving hours 
will be withdrawn from their exacting dominion. 

The old idea that education is intellectual retards this 
fruitful innovation. The new “fad” is an encroachment. 
What a descent from the mind to the hands! 

But, whatever the end of our accepted education may be, 
the end of true education is not bald intellectuality. The 
intellect is not the man. But the man is the object of edu- 
cation. The man is body as well as mind: he has emotions 
as well as intellect. Pitiable and monstrous is the spectacle 
of a mere intellect. Body and morals have their inalienable 
rights to cultivation. Likewise the principle of division of 
labor may be carried too far. It will not do to set aside 
parts of the growing-up period and say, So much time will 
we devote to the culture of the infant’s stomach, then will 
we allow him a brief season wherein to stretch his legs, 
thereafter shall the educational epoch begin, when we will 
prettily finish off his intellect. But our way of educating 
is like this. It would be injudicious to nurture a child on 
one form of bodily nutriment at a time,—the albuminoids 
for so many years, then starch enough for its whole growing 
period, afterwards fat and the rest. Our education is yet 
more unreasonable, for it does not pretend to supply all the 
constituents that a growing man needs; or, what is worse, it 
disdainfully doubts if he needs them. The intellect is over- 
fed, but the body and character get scanty fare ; and just as 
bones are not made without phosphates, so neither physical 
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nor moral stamina will arise out of nothing. Their ele- 
mental nourishment is action. They must be used, exer- 
cised, cultivated by exertion. A man cannot read himself 
into character, nor does scholarship establish digestion and 
lungs. 

Of course without these things we lack the perfect man. 
Let us never tire of repudiating the fiction that the body 
borrows its value from the intellect, or soul, which it 
sustains. The body is important for itself. The Greeks 
knew this, and produced by aid of physical perfection a 
civilization the most joyous that the earth has known. 
Homer strikes this high note when Laodamas thus addresses 
the “ handsome and lusty-limbed ” and godlike Ulysses : — 


“T think 
Thou must be skilled in games, since there is not 
A greater glory for a man while yet 
He lives on earth than what he hath wrought out 
By strenuous effort, with his feet and hands.” 
Odyssey, Bk. VIII. 


I think our Christian theology has been misleading us 
about the body. We have been taught to crucify the flesh, 
and we often supposed that it meant the bodily flesh; we 
have heard much about this vile body, and have sung that 
“life’s but a desert drear.” Well, we have gone on to treat 
the body vilely enough to make life a desert drear. We 
have continually stumbled along the stony roadway of this 
life because our eyes were fixed on heaven, and not on the 
path before us. Many a man has lost his way to heaven 
because of these bowlders which we should have moved out 
of the way. And have not the most saintly been delayed 
a little on their vertical course starward, because of liver 
complaints which a moral man who exercised properly — 
and a man who does not exercise properly is not a moral 
man— would not have had, or through the unutterable 
cookery of a wife that a moral man would not have married 
on account of this basic disability of hers? Beatific visions 
of heaven! Let us ever cherish the power to have them! 
“Glorious islets, balmy, sunny islets, islets of the blest and 
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the intelligible!” Carlyle might say; but let us guard 
against stubbed toes. One should remember the man who 
loved to sit and think of heaven. He was a deacon, or an 
elder, or a vestryman. His wife kept boarders and had 
three small boys, and found no hour to rest until Sunday 
afternoon. But this was the very time set apart by the 
deacon, or elder, or vestryman, for himself to sit and think 
of heaven. And while his guileless spirit soared into ceru- 
lean precincts, and threaded the streets of that mysterious 
city so visible to good men, the grosser fabric of his earthly 
companion remained upstairs and kept the boys quiet dur- 
ing the sultry hours. I imagine that I hear the pagan Greek 
saying to this spiritual man, “If the healthy shout of a boy 
drives off heaven, let us retain the healthy shout.” The 
genius of Christ was health. No dyspeptic, no nervously 
shattered man, could have done his work. Mark the glori- 
ous vigor and beauty of the man as painters have, with sure 
instinct, delineated him. 

It is in point to reflect that their consummate physical 
perfection entailed no intellectual loss upon the Greeks. It 
was wholly the reverse. The distinguished student of 
heredity, Mr. Francis Galton, in comparing the development 
of various peoples, places the Greeks higher by two grada- 
tions than any other race of ancient or modern times,— as 
much above us as we are beyond the African negro. Out 
of their physical splendor sprang their art, never equalled, 
perhaps never to be equalled in the world. The Greeks 
triumphantly taught this lesson: that fine intelligence and 
normal soul cannot thrive without the invigorating compan- 
ionship of a well-cultured body. 

How, then, are we moderns to capture the old, heathen 
secret of lustiness and symmetry, and get these virtues 
wrought into the very stuff and texture of our race? The 
problem is one of education, and we cannot treat it apart 
from the entire educational problem. There are reasons, not 
yet considered, why the issue is of transcendent significance 
to us. 
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If we look more broadly at modern life than we have yet 
done, we shall perceive how essentially the needs of educa- 
tion have altered. Formerly, the problem was simple. Only 
a few were allowed education; knowledge was limited; the 
life that people lived, and for which education prepared 
them, was definite and uninvolved. With us the question is 
how to extend education to all classes and persons, and to 
give them the most of it. Knowledge has so increased that 
the main inquiry is, What shall not be undertaken? Life, 
too, has become immensely complicated ; and the terse and 
well-articulated theologic conceptions which were once 
thought to compass human needs are only rudiments of a 
right and rational modern education. 

As Americans, we have our own grave difficulties. One of 
these is climate. It seems that our climate is highly stimu- 
lating and promotive of fast, eager, prostrating living. It 
develops neurosis and aggravates neurotic tendencies. Even 
temperate, unruffled persons are sometimes speedily undone 
by it. The circumstances incident to the building of a new 
country are even more important. Opportunities are many 
and irresistibly tempting. Fortunes are soon made, and re- 
sponsible positions easily won. Life moves at high pressure. 
At the same time, competition reaches its highest point and 
becomes an unlimited force. All these influences unite to 
make the wear and tear of life enormous. I have heard that 
on an average the business man of a leading American city 
bears the strain of a responsible position for ten years. 

To provide against these dangers, an education keenly 
alive to them and nicely framed to prepare the youth for 
what he must encounter is required. And the gravity of 
this need is how many times greater from the fact that the 
children, now to be educated for these trying emergencies, 
inherit the weaknesses incurred by parents and grandparents 
who struggled similarly before them. It was with these 
facts in mind that I hinted earlier at the need of a revolution 
in education. 

In relation to the physical, three principles to which edu- 
cation must conform may be laid down : — 
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1. The organized forces of education must be so arranged 
that no one can injure his health. 

2. The student must be provided with a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own physical nature and how to conserve and 
develop it. 

8. He must not only be protected and instructed, but 
education must itself take him in charge and develop him 
bodily. 

The first canon is difficult, but not impossible, of execu- 
tion. It means the abolition of all those pestilent external 
lures for getting boys and girls to grind at books, such as 
marks and honors and prizes. It requires extinction of com- 
petition in education, and the substitution of sane tests of 
excellence for our present barbarous, brain-wrecking exam- 
inations. It calls for a system of carefully devised checks 
whereby the intemperately ambitious student shall be kept 
from excess, and the disregard of which will lose him more 
credit than failure in lessons. Then, finally, this supreme 
law must be recognized as absolute, that the least sacrifice 
of health for education is criminal and suicidal; that the 
teacher who is not ever watchful to prevent this is incompe- 
tent for so high and noble an office as the conducting of a 
young life to maturity. I care not how many languages and 
sciences a man may know, if the spring be gone from his 
mind. It is this that conquers in life: this is winning and 
lovable and efficacious. A man who has it will easily edu- 
cate himself: the educated person without it is pedantic, and 
dry as dust, and incompetent. I hold the preservation of 
spring, of elasticity, of a great surplusage of energy in the 
brain-cells, to be the first and one of the most exalted duties 
of the teacher. Let him neglect lessons, if need be, but 
never this. 

As to the second canon, volumes should be written where 
I can only say a few words. I am amazed when I reflect 
that human beings must live and exercise a diversity of 
bodily functions so delicate and complicated that life and 
happiness are constantly in the balance, and that in growing 
up they are left in total ignorance of some of the most im- 
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portant of them, while the teaching of all is commonly as 
perfunctory and as devoid of moral enthusiasm and insight 
as is the teaching of Euclid. For what end is education, if 
not to teach us to know and effectually use ourselves, to 
understand the dangers that lurk in our way and how 
to avert them? And yet we train children as consistently 
as if an engineer were taught book-keeping or Hebrew 
instead of the parts and principles of his engine. We should 
know every bodily principle and function intimately and 
from early youth if we are to live safely and successfully. 
And, more than this, nature is at enmity with us in the form 
of diseases that have come down in our blood, in those that 
we may at any moment contract from others or from unsani- 
tary conditions or from improper action of our own. Now 
are we sane if we do not provide ourselves to the utmost 
against these calamities? I therefore maintain that some 
knowledge of medicine is an indispensable part of any real 
education. There are thousands of people in this country 
who might have been saved from lives of torment and afflic- 
tion by a little knowledge of diseases. It is where we are 
ignorant that danger is greatest. 

The art of medicine, in practice, has only reached the 
curative stage: we want prevention. The highest function 
of physicians will one of these days be to educate people 
against disease. It should be so now. It is lunacy to sup- 
pose that a man who has gone through disease or debility is 
ever his full former self again. We must learn to protect 
ourselves. Important inferences may be drawn from the 
following case of which a young man whom I knew was the 
victim. As a boy he had passed through a severe illness, 
and the family physician was aware that it would endanger 
his subsequent health and life. After years of apparent 
health, he graduated from college, and returned home with 
evidences of great exhaustion. It was from the strain inci- 
dent to Commencement, he and his friends believed. He 
had that common aversion of young men to being consid- 
ered ill; no physician was called, no warning voice came 
from those competent to advise. The friends realized the sit- 
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uation only when it was too late to save, or even to prolong, 
life. The family physician, of twenty-five years’ standing, 
the same that had attended the young man’s previous sick- 
ness, the first one to be summoned in this final one, ex- 
plained that he had from the first observed the patient’s 
critical condition, had seen it the day he arrived from 
college, but had said nothing, as he did not know that the 
youth might not be in consultation with some other prac- 
titioner. 

On the third principle of right physical education a word 
must be said. I by no means suppose that mere book knowl- 
edge of physiological or medical facts is enough to keep peo- 
ple from doing abominable things, although it would effect 
unspeakable improvement. It might not keep all mothers 
from lacing, to know that their offspring would certainly be 
punier on account of it; nor all men from getting delirious 
about money-making, to know that they thereby create 
defective characters for their children and set going within 
themselves morbid physical processes which are likely to 
appear in their descendants as consumption or insanity or 
possible family extinction. But I think many a boy or girl 
would pause at the outset of his career, if he knew these 
and a hundred facts quite as important to him. Neverthe- 
less, these things must not be simply told to pupils. They 
must be trained in the right observance of physical laws 
throughout their entire education. They must have object- 
lessons to show the distressing, and often frightful and 
hideous, results of their neglect. They must be continually 
made to feel that no moral duty is higher or more impera- 
tive than obedience to the laws of nature. And, finally, they 
must be carefully trained into vigor by systematic physical 
exercise and by the oversight of competent and great-souled 
medical examiners and advisers. All this work belongs to 
the common school, to the academy, to the college and uni- 
versity. There is no logic to refute this position, unless it 
is more necessary for a man to know how many square feet 
make a square yard and what is the capital of Paraguay than 
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how to keep his life; and, when he is dead, this knowledge 
cannot help him, vastly important though it be while he is 
alive. 

Morrison I. Swirt. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN CARPENTER. 


A substantial octavo volume, entitled Nature and Man, 
William B. Carpenter, M.D., has just been published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.,in London. It contains a brief 
but ably written and very interesting memorial sketch of 
Dr. Carpenter by his son, J. Estlin Carpenter. This sketch 
is followed by scientific and philosophical essays which 
“represent chiefly the later phases of their writer’s thoughts 
on the problems concerned with the interpretation of nature 
and of man.” The essays, expressing the mature convic- 
tions of one of the most able, learned, and conscientious 
scientific men of his generation, must be profoundly inter- 
esting to those who would understand, in its deeper bear- 
ings, the influence of science on the moral and religious 
ideas of the age. We know not where they will find more 
weighty and instructive teachings on some of the most 
important branches of this great subject, especially when 
read in the light which is thrown upon them by the preced- 
ing memoir. 

Among the scientific men whose names have been as 
household words for a generation or more, there is perhaps 
no one who has been more widely known and respected 
than Dr. Carpenter, who was born in Exeter, England, 
Oct. 29, 1813, and died in London, the 10th of November, 
1885. The various pursuits in which he was engaged, and 
the divergent interests connected with them, did not allow 
him the long-continued concentration of mind on single sub- 
jects and the exhaustive investigations by which men like 
Faraday, Agassiz, Darwin, and Lyell, or our own Jeffries 
Wyman, were enabled to do so much to extend the bounda- 
ries of scientific knowledge. But he was generously en- 
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dowed with the qualities which enter into the original 
constitution of a model man of science. He had the open 
eye and iind, the exact and retentive memory, the faculty 
of rapid generalization, guarded by the power of holding 
his final conclusions in abeyance till the decisive facts had 
been mastered, which indicate pre-eminent fitness for scien- 
tific research, especially when associated, as they were in 
him, with unwearied industry and an intense devotion to 
the truth. He traversed many fields of inquiry. But, 
varied and abundant as his work was, “it was distinguished 
throughout,” as Mr. Lankaster has said, “ by the highest and 
loftiest aims, and by a standard of excellence which, from 
the first, tolerated nothing but the very best and most 
thorough, both in scope and detail, which unsparing labor 
could attain.” 

Dr. Carpenter was singularly fortunate in the home of his 
childhood and early youth. His father, Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
a Unitarian minister, was distinguished not only for his 
private virtues and ministerial gifts, but as an earnest phi- 
lanthropist and as one of the clearest and most scholarly 
thinkers of his day. He carried his sympathies and his 
studies far beyond what was usually thought to be required 
by his profession. In 1817 he removed from Exeter to 
Bristol. There, in addition to his professional duties, he 
established a school, which in its spirit and in many of its 
methods was greatly in advance of the times. In this school 
his eldest son, William, received his early education and 
training, the influences of which remained with him as long 
as he lived. Here he had for schoolmates his three elder 
sisters, all of whom proved themselves women of admirable 
qualities ; and one of them, Mary Carpenter, gained a world- 
wide reputation as a Christian philanthropist and reformer. 
In this same school there was another student, James Marti- 
neau, to whom he never ceased to look up with mingled 
love and reverence. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
copying a few sentences from a letter of Dr. Martineau’s, 
giving his impressions of the teacher and the school : — 
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A mau must be without head or heart who, by mid-life, could forget 
such a master as Dr. Lant Carpenter, or remember him without affec- 
tionate veneration. Every Monday morning we had a Greek Testament 
reading with Dr. Carpenter, intended not less as a religious lesson than 
as an exercise in the language and criticism of Scripture. The hour was 
always one of deep interest, and left, I am_ persuaded, lasting traces on 
the character of many a boy previously averse to serious thought. The 
influences of Sunday were still fresh. Upon the dear master they were 
visible in a certain toning down of his usual restless energy, and a seren- 
ity and tenderness of spirit which removed all fears and all reserves, and 
often made the lesson an exchange of confidences among us all.* 


In such a home and such a school, not only the intellect, 
but the sensitive moral and religious nature of the young 
William could hardly fail to be brought into a wisely 
directed and healthful activity. He used to say that he 
“had known his Latin Grammar at five.” “He kept up his 
classical reading,” we are told, “as long as he could aid in 
his sons’ education, and retained his early affection for his 
Greek Testament to the last.” “The rigorous exactness of 
study ” to which he was here subjected was well fitted to 
the genius of the boy, whose heart was then set on being a 
civil engineer. Through the influence of a friend, though 
with no little sacrifice on his part, he was induced to study 
medicine, as did not a few of his contemporary scientists. 
He entered the medical classes in London, at University 
College, in the autumn of 1834, and a year later went to 
Edinburgh, where he completed his professional education. 
He practised medicine a short time, but found himself so 
painfully affected by its responsibilities and anxieties that, 
like Darwin, he gave it up. In 1845 he finally settled in 
London. “At the London Hospital and at University Col- 
lege, successive generations of students listened to his lect- 
ures and felt the lucidity of his thoughts, the skill of his 
demonstrations, and the patience and sympathy with which 
he labored to remove difficulties and to clear up misunder- 
standings.” From 1856 to 1879 he was Registrar of the 
University of London, where, “in the vigorous administra- 


* Life and Work of Mary Carpenter, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
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tion of the duties of the office, he contributed, beyond all 
other individuals, to the success and reputation of the uni- 
versity.” When, after twenty-three years of efficient ser- 
vice, he resigned this important office, the next vacancy in 
the Senate was filled by his appointment to it, so that he 
held an influential position in the university as long as he 
lived, and “ was in constant relations with educational bodies 
in all parts of the country.” During his whole active life, 
it was only in hours snatched from the pressing and often 
exhausting labors of his regular engagements that he could 
apply himself to purely scientific investigations. It would, 
therefore, as has been said, “ be unfair to compare him with 
the rivals who, by the accidents of fortune or their official 
position, could devote their entire time to studies which are 
not what the Germans call bread-winning.” 

As is often the case with young men of extraordinary 
abilities, he very early received “ what was to be one of the 
most powerful and enduring impulses of his whole life.” 
Our distinguished philanthropist and minister to the poor, 
Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, who had been visiting Bristol, left 
with his friend, Dr. Lant Carpenter, a sovereign to be used 
in buying a book for his son William, who chose Lyell’s 
Geology. This book made a profound impression on the 
young student. Nearly fifty years afterwards he said, the 
study of it “was not only the delight of my youth, but a 
most valuable part of my scientific training, and the privi- 
lege of subsequent intercourse with him [Lyell] through 
nearly forty years was one which I ever highly esteemed ; 
for, whilst it brought me under the immediate influence of 
his philosophic spirit, it also afforded me the continual stim- 
ulus of his kindly encouragement.” When, in 1855, Dr. 
Carpenter sent to Mr. Lyell one of his productions, “ with a 
sort of apology,” he said, “for having tried to make so much 
out of what might be thought so small and trivial a subject, 
he replied with a most kindly approval of the object and 
manner of my work, adding, ‘ Any single point is really the 
universe,— a remark whose pregnancy left an impression 
on my mind that time has only deepened.” About the 
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same time that he fell in with Lyell’s Geology, Sir John 
Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy “contributed another potent element to the 
formation of William Carpenter’s intellectual character.” 
While a student at Edinburgh, he had decided to become 
an author. He had already some rather definite conception 
of what his writings should be; and, with a solemn sense of 
the responsibility which he was thus taking upon himself, 
he entered with his whole heart into the preparation for his 
calling. For fifty years he was engaged in preparing works 
whose titles alone fill sixteen octavo pages. They are on 
a great variety of subjects. Yet, notwithstanding the hin- 
drances and embarrassments caused by the wide variety 
and divergency of pursuits in which he was engaged, those 
works may be regarded as evolved one from another in or- 
derly sequence. The views which he advanced in his grad- 
uating thesis at the medical school in Edinburgh, “as to the 
reflex function of the ganglia forming the gangliated cord of 
articulated animals, at first excited some opposition; but 
they were afterwards adopted by Professor Owen, and are 
now generally received.” The series of writings, begin- 
ning with his thesis at Edinburgh in 1839, and ending with 
the extended preface to the fourth edition of his Principles 
of Mental Physiology, 1876, reveals to us the progressive 
workings of his mind during a period of hardly less than 
forty years. For more than a third of a century, these 
books have been used as manuals in schools, and have been 
read with interest and profit by many of our most intelli- 
gent men and women. They are not to be confounded with 
even the better class of didactic works made up by compila- 
tions from what other men have discovered. As a master 
of whatever was known before of the subjects on which he 
wrote, he was at least equal.to the foremost among the sci- 
entific men of his generation; while no one among them 
probably had gone through so wide a range of studies in 


connection with so wide a range of active and laborious 
duties. 


The special service of Dr. Carpenter, as an author, was 
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not “to increase the knowledge of existing facts so much as 
to develop new relations between those already known.” 
From external facts his mind easily gravitated to the prin- 
ciples by which they were governed; that is, to their rela- 
tionships one with another. For example, his book on Men- 
tal Physiology is filled with facts drawn from a vast variety 
of sources. But these facts are sharply scrutinized. Their 
real significance and their bearing on the subject in hand 
are pointed out. The conclusions and the processes by 
which they are reached are his own. It is no mechanical 
adjustment or digest of other men’s ideas that is placed be- 
fore us. 

He thus keeps alive the interest of his readers, who feel 
that they are brought into vital contact with the master. 
He throws himself into his work. His enthusiasm, his can- 
dor, his love of truth, his insight into the meaning and bear- 
ing of facts, his powers of analysis and adaptation, so make 
themselves felt that everywhere we recognize the presence 
and workings of an independent mind. I well remember 
the time, years ago, when I first fell in with his Mental 
Physiology. I took it up for an hour’s entertainment at the 
house of a friend. But there was a fascination about it 
which made it not an easy thing to lay it down. The sub- 
ject treated and the manner of treatment were alike capti- 
vating. Facts of vital significance were so stated and 
arranged as to throw their spell over the reader and draw 
him on from one to another compartment of this wonderful 
organism, mental and physical, in which we have our being. 
The bare title of one chapter, “ Unconscious Cerebration,” 
is of itself a stroke of genius, almost sufficient to give its 
author a place among the great scientific men of his genera- 
tion. 

Taken as a whole, the work is still one of the most valu- 
able that can be placed in the hands of an intelligent young 
person, whether as an educational help or as a practical 
guide. It has been criticised as less finished than Dr. Car- 
penter’s other writings. The exception does not seem to 
be well taken. The apparent want of completeness belongs 
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not to the mode of treatment, but to the nature of the top- 
ics treated; fur they reach out, beyond well-known prin- 
ciples, into an indefinite and shadowy realm which no torch 
of science has thus far been able fully to illuminate. The 
author has done something to extend the sphere of intel- 
ligent observation into this hitherto dimly explored and 
mysterious region. Many exceedingly interesting facts are 
stated, many clear thoughts and illustrations are given, and 
many practical suggestions applied, while many misleading 
inferences vanish before the reasonable tests to which they 
are subjected. But there still remain mysteries not entirely 
cleared up, experiences apparently abnormal which are sat- 
isfactorily explained by no law yet recognized. 

What he said in his preface, then, that the science of 
human nature “has yet to be built up on a much broader 
basis than any philosopher has hitherto taken as his founda- 
tion,” is still true. Scientific men sometimes narrow the 
range of their intellectual conceptions and dull their finer 
sensibilities by too exclusive a devotion to a single depart- 
ment of investigation. Mr. Darwin, in his autobiography, 
says that early in life he had a keen appreciation of the 
charm of music and poetry, which he afterwards lost en- 
tirely. As a young man, he was so far interested in relig- 
ion that he thought seriously of being a clergyman; but 
this interest also died out, and, though he sometimes felt 
otherwise, yet upon the whole he was satisfied to be called 
an agnostic. For want of exercise, the faculties which fitted 
him for these grand spheres of thought and experience had 
become torpid and practically dead. With Dr. Carpenter it 
was not so. He was a lover of music, and as long as he 
lived found in the works of the great masters which he re- 
produced on his organ, not only a delightful relaxation, but 
an elevation and expansion of his whole emotional nature. 
By his love of poetry, his imagination was kept in active 
exercise, and his intellectual conceptions quickened and en- 
larged. And in religion he never outgrew the impressions 
received in the home of his childhood. With his advancing 
intelligence, his theological views were seriously modified ; 


= 
‘ 
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but the finer and nobler sensibilities of our nature, which 
reach upward in loving reverence, were never allowed by 
him to become dulled or deadened by want of exercise. As 
was said by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Sadler, at his burial, 
“ His large intellectual culture did not repress in him a most 
devotional spirit, but gave it a wider range and enabled it 
to soar up higher, foreshadowing the way in which 
That in us which thinks and that which feels 


Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s theological views were greatly modified 
as his views of man and nature became enlarged. But his 
faith in the central doctrines of Christianity, as taught in 
the words and life of Jesus, was never shaken. The revela- 
tions of science only confirmed and strengthened the argu- 
ment from design in the organic world, as he has forcibly 
shown in some of his latest writings. “The doctrine of 
evolution,” he said in 1882, “presents its greatest attractive- 
ness when viewed not merely in its scientific aspect, as the 
highest form of the intellectual interpretation of nature, but 
in its moral bearings, as one which leads man ever onwards 
and upwards, and encourages his brightest anticipations of 
the ultimate triumph of truth over error, of knowledge over 
ignorance, of right over wrong, of good over evil.” Aided 
by the skill which he had acquired in his scientific investi- 
gations, 


he laid firmly in his thought the bases of the Theistic interpretation of 
the world. Moreover, he was peculiarly susceptible to sympathy; . 
and the presence by his side of a most tender and discerning companion, 
who (as one who knew her well said) “leaned on him, but in whose very 
leaning there was persuasion,” brought to him a helpful influence more 
easily understood than described. He did not dwell on special theologi- 
cal points; but his doubts and difficulties were of the kind to be met by 
evidence of the reality of religion in man’s vature and experience. . 
He returned to the manifestation of religion which he saw in the charac- 
ter and teachings of Jesus, from whose figure he now began to detach 
the supernatural vestments in which it had been robed. There he found 
nothing inconsistent with the strictest demands of his science, while a 
moral image of supreme beauty was presented to his affections; and he 
accepted Christianity in the sense in which he believed it to have existed 
in the mind of Christ. 
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The great work which he accomplished during the twenty- 
three years in which he was practically, as the efficient 
working man, at the head of the London University, can 
only be referred to here. It might have been enough to 
satisfy the ambition and the sense of duty as the life-work 
of even a very accomplished and conscientious man. “ The 
whole aim of his work was to bring the University as closely 
as possible into contact with the higher educationa! life of 
the country.” As a lecturer, also, on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, he was known ; and his influence was felt in most of 
the educational centres of the kingdom. 

In the autumn of 1882, Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter visited 
this country; and, wherever they went, they were received 
with marked distinction and respect. Many who had known 
him only through his writings welcomed him as a personal 
friend and benefactor. ‘And nothing surprised or pleased 
him more than the repeated requests which flowed in on 
him from the theological colleges and other kindred institu- 
tions representing creeds different from his own, for an 
address on some subject of religious or moral philosophy.” 
Many among us remember especially his address before the 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, upon “ The Influence of 
Science on the Progress of Religious Thought.” These ad- 
dresses, complete though they were in their orderly arrange- 
ment, and compact with thought as well as luminous with 
illustrations, seemed like the unpremeditated utterances of 
a mind keenly alive to all knowledge. The twelve lectures 
which he gave at the Lowell Institute were listened to by 
crowded audiences with great and increasing interest. They 
who met him were charmed by his kindly manners, his genial 
and catholic spirit, his intense desire for information, and 
the flood of knowledge which he was pouring out wherever 
he went, whether in public or private, and on whatever sub- 
ject happened to be uppermost. With him there never was 
wanting a subject for conversation. His position was that 
of a teacher, but he was always a learner too. Though a 
great talker, he was also a willing and attentive listener; 
and, though eminently didactic, he was never commonplace. 
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Without sallies of wit or flashes of humor, such as sparked 
through the table-talk of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, there 
was in Dr. Carpenter’s talk a vivacity and a friendliness of 
disposition which drew towards him the affections of those 
who listened to him, while it kept alive their interest. When 
these two distinguished men met, each with so much to say 
that was worth saying, it might possibly seem to their 
friends as if time itself, flowing in a single stream, could 
hardly be equal to the exigencies of the occasion. 

During his visit here, Dr. Carpenter was alive to every- 
thing that he met of a novel character in the new conditions 
of society which he found among us. He was always ready 
to learn, and never more so than when the new facts brought 
to his notice caused him to change or modify some of his 
preconceived opinions. In the early stages of our Civil 
War, his sympathies had not been with the national govern- 
ment. In common with many intelligent Englishmen, espe- 
cially those of decidedly philanthropical and anti-slavery 
convictions, who had got their notions of our public men 
from the foremost abolitionists among us, he had entirely 
misunderstood the character and purpose of our government 
in the spring and summer of 1861. Still less could he and 
those with whom he was associated comprehend the place 
which slavery held, as the ruling cause of the conflict, on the 
part of those who had precipitated the war upon us, or the 
powerlessness of our government to interfere for its aboli- 
tion except as a military necessity. It was also difficult for 
our English friends to understand the sentiment of devotion 
to the Union through which our people were roused with an 
intensity of feeling and a solemnity of purpose such as have 
seldom been known in history. 

I read Edward Everett Hale’s weird and pathetic tale of 
* The Man without a Country” to Dr. Carpenter. It seemed 
to come to him as a new revelation of the feeling which had 
led thousands of our noblest young men to offer their lives 
as a willing or even a joyful sacrifice to a cause so over- 
whelmingly dear to them. After his return to England, at 
a public meeting, he spoke of this remarkable story, which 
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had evidently made a lasting impression upon him. It was 
delightful to see how fair-minded he was, how open to new 
impressions, and how easily old preconceptions or prejudices 
melted away and new ideas came in to take their place, as 
he saw things in a new light. 

On returning home from this country, he resumed his 
multifarious pursuits with his old enthusiasm and with no 
abatement of intellectual freshness and ability. “But it 
was not without an effort. The excitement of his American 
tour had involved a great drain on his strength, though it 
had given him acceptable change of thought, and a really 
invaluable mental refreshment. Composition became more 
and more difficult.” Still there were times when he worked 
with all his former vigor. ‘The application [of natural law] 
to the religious interpretation of the universe again and 
again occupied his pen.” Several small pamphlets were pre- 
pared by him to show that the theory of evolution, instead 
of weakening, really strengthens the evidences of design. I 
remember to have heard him several years before speak of 
his great obligations to Mr. Emerson for the distinctness 
and force with which he had borne witness to moral and 
spiritual laws as a necessary supplement to the revelations 
of science. There was no spot in America which he visited 
with deeper interest or a more reverent feeling than Mr. 
Emerson’s home in Concord. 

The following passages, which give an agreeable impres- 
sion of the manner in which his mind was then occupied, 
are taken from a letter dated Jan. 4, 1885. After speaking 
of the great interest with which he had read Dr. Holmes’s 
memoir of Mr. Emerson, he says: — 


The introduction has given me a more distinct conception than I had 
before of the atmosphere into which Emerson was born, and the psychical 
nature he inherited; and it is made additionally interesting by the felici- 
tous touches which our friend has such wonderful power of laying on 
even a prosaic narrative. His personal recollection of Charles Emer- 
son’s youth is a most charming picture. 

The one line in the concluding paragraph, “ What he taught others to 
be, that he was himself,” seems to me to contain the whole secret [of 
Mr. Emerson’s greatness]; and therein lies the great difference between 
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him and Carlyle....I had often thought what there was in common 
between the two men that could attach them so strongly to each other, and 
had come to regard it as their love of truth and reality. I find this most 
felicitously expressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes in p. 82, “The hatred 
of unreality was uppermost in Carlyle; the love of what is real and 
genuine with Emerson,”—and this difference ran through their whole 
lives. 

I have been reading another book, by one of our Boston friends, with 
very great interest,— Freeman Clarke's Ideas of Paul. It is the very 
book I have been long wanting; for, though we have commentaries and 
lives in plenty, I have never seen the thought of Paul gathered up and 
presented in this systematic form. Paul's work in shaping our Christian 
scheme, as well as in spreading Christianity, has always had the greatest 
interest for me; and the intensity of his convictions as to the actual res- 
urrection of Christ seemed to me the strongest evidence on the pro side, 
since he obviously derived that conviction from intercourse with the 
witnesses of it, before there had been time for the evolution of a myth. 
I forget whether I mentioned to you that the “ James Smith of Jordan 
Hill,” who so admirably worked out the “ Voyage of St. Paul,” was an 
old fellow-student of my father’s, at Glasgow, in the early years of this 
century. And the interest I felt in his narrative made me avail myself 
of the first opportunity, when my scientific work took me to Malta, to go 
across the island to the Bay of St. Paul, that I might carry away in my 
mind the actual scene of the shipwreck. 


It was in his private life that this accomplished and 
devout student of nature appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage. He had been, as we have already seen, very fortunate 
in his earliest home at his father’s house. But he was even 
more fortunate in the home of which he was himself the 
dear and honored head. In 1840, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he was married to Miss Louisa Powell. This union, 
which remained unbroken for forty-six years, in the lan- 
guage of those best fitted to judge, “enriched his domestic 
life with a rare happiness, which seemed only to deepen 
when five sons had one after another quitted the home and 
gone out into the world, and the father and mother were 
left to cherish each other.” Even in their absence, there 
was not one of those five sons who, by his conduct and char- 
acter, did not add much to the happiness of the parents 
whom they had left, richly repaying what they had received 
by the wider sympathies, experiences, and satisfactions 
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which they reflected back on the home of their childhood. 
Nothing could be more touchingly beautiful than the spirit 
which pervaded that household, and the relation of those 
happy parents to each other and to their children. We have 
heard it said that no one could quite appreciate Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s finer qualities who had not seen him sitting at his 
organ absorbed in the music he was producing, and finding, 
as he did, in its strains of tenderness and beauty or of rev- 
erence and praise, the purest expression of what is deepest 
and loftiest in our nature. “His sympathetic interest in 
others, his thorough enjoyment of humor, though he felt 
unable to originate it, made him a genial and ever-welcome 
companion, while his friends learned how strong a confi- 
dence might be placed in his faithfulness.” ‘ The dominant 
conception of his life, as was fitting in one of Puritan de- 
scent, was that of duty. And,if this sometimes took austere 
forms and led him to frame expectations which others could 
not always satisfy, an enlarging experience mellowed his 
judgment and enabled him to apprehend their position from 
their point as well as his own. Released from the pressure 
and strain of earlier life, he was able to give freer play to 
his rich affections; «:d in his own family they only know 
what they have lost «io will never again on earth feel his 
support as husband and father, brother and friend.” 

An American lady, who made a brief visit to the family 
in the summer of 1884, spoke of him in words which must 
be heartily assented to by all who have enjoyed a similar 
privilege. She wrote of 
that beautiful presence, full of benevolence and kindly dignity, of intel- 
lectual vivacity and moral earnestness, of wisdom and love which per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere of the house and lent a charm to the most 
trivial interests and a brightness to the most serious employments. I 
think of him in every phase of that short intercourse,— of his friendly 
morning greeting, of his table-talk, so easy, so entertaining, of the long 
walks in the gardens, through the park, down in the city, of the expedi- 
tion to Kew, of all those excursions lighted up, illustrated, by a constant 
flow of anecdote or personal reminiscences poured out without, stint, 
without reserve. ... And, most of all, I think of him as he sat on 


Sunday evenings playing the sweet old music that he loved, his face full 
of light and his voice of sweetness. 
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Great and almost passionate as was his love of knowledge, 
still greater and still more an overmastering passion was his 
love of goodness. 


When I preached a sermon in reference to Mr. Darwin [said his 
friend Dr. Sadler] Dr. Carpevter came to me with tears in his eyes and 
told me of what had been said to him by a leading scientific friend, to 
the effect that, great as Mr. Darwin was as a scientific discoverer, he was 
still greater asa man... . I think what was said was no less true of 
himself than it was of Mr. Darwin. The work of his life was great for 
its quality and for its extent; but, pervading it all, one sees the man of 
highest moral principle and of a deeply religious nature. 


In the spring of 1885 his strength seemed suddenly to 
give way. But his usual visit to Scotland, “ with the gentle 
stimulus of varied society and the pleasure of meeting old 
friends, partly revived his energy.” On his way home, he 
was thankful and happy to avail himself of the hospitality 
of the Bishop of Ripon. There he was present at an ordina- 
tion, and was much interested in the details of the examina- 
tion, in hearing the sermon, and in intercourse with the 
clergy. He accepted an invitation from Canon Fremantle 
to read a paper before the Christian Conference on miracles. 
Nearly forty years before, in articles which he then pub- 
lished, Dr. Carpenter “took a view of the reign of law 
which enabled him to regard miracles not as a violation of 
the order of nature, but as the manifestation of a higher 
order than that known to us. And in subsequent essays he 
developed from the scientific side, with felicitous fertility of 
illustration, the conception of the divine government which 
he found presented from the point of view of philosophy and 
religion in the writings of his life-long and revered friend, 
Dr. Martineau.” And on the last day of his life this sub- 
ject, which had been much in his mind for several weeks, 
was the topic of a most interesting conversation with the 
same life-long friend. On Saturday, November 7, at the 
house of Mr. George Busk, he met a number of old friends, 
among them Mr. Huxley and Dr. Allman, and engaged with 
them in an animated talk. The next day, Sunday, the 8th, 
he dined with one of his sons, and spoke much of the resur- 
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rection in connection with his forthcoming paper on mira- 
cles, dwelling, as in the letter given above, with especial 
force on the testimony of Paul, “and expressing a character- 
istic suspense of judgment among the various theories offered 
in explanation.” The subject had so taken possession of his 
mind that it naturally became the topic of conversation with 
Dr. Martineau, whom he met at the Atheneum the next 
afternoon. Ife recurred to this meeting with particular 
pleasure several times in his home talk that evening over 
the tea-table. ‘On retiring to rest, he took a hot-air bath 
to ease the stiffness and rheumatic pains which the damp 
weather rendered unusually severe, when the accidental 
overturning of the lamp inflicted such injuries that, after a 
few hours, which closed in tranquil sleep, he passed quietly 
away.” 

This article, which gives no conception of what Dr. Car- 
penter accomplished as a scientific man, cannot be brought 
to a more fitting close than in the words taken from the 
London Spectater of Dec. 8, 1888: “By his almost unaided 
efforts, he lifted up the whole scientific education of the 
country, and did more than any man of his generation to 
bring biological science home to the minds of students and 
teachers alike.” And his “place on the roll of science will 
always be regarded as highest by those who are best quali- 
fied by their own careers to judge his.” 

J. H. Morison. 
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THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 


Mr. Bellamy, in Looking Backward, has told us what the 
preaching of the future is to be. It would seem as if 
that wonderful being of the twentieth century, for whom 
life is to become a divinely appointed mechanism, would 
hardly need a resource which belonged to a lower and out- 
grown social system. But the generous prophet here de- 
nies nothing, and seeks to fulfil even the most rudimentary 
functions of the past. It must be said, however, that the 
obliging hosts of Mr. Bellamy’s bewildered hero appear to 
take their religion, so far as preaching is concerned, very 
much as they take their music, as a sort of diversion. There 
is nothing strenuous or convicting in the specimen of pulpit 
eloquence which is given. Mr. Barton’s sermon is purely 
historical, with only a general tendency to cultivate a spirit 
of gratitude, if not of self-satisfaction; while in matters of 
detail it is evident that in this return upon one of the fal- 
lacies of the past — a state church — many of the trammels 
of the pulpit in our-day have been incontinently brushed 
away. 

One begins to feel at home, however, amid the perfections 
of this somewhat oppressive future when the family of Dr. 
Leete discover the dislike of going out to church, so familiar 
to our own age. On Sunday morning, the doctor depre- 
cates the needless exertion of actual church attendance, 
and, taking his guest into the music room instead, offers him 
the widest range of choice in telephonic connections with 
the various preaching halls. In this way he can suit his 
own mood at the moment or, happier privilege still, con- 
trast the mood of the preacher himself with that of his fel- 
low-laborers. But imagine any pulpit orator submitting to 
such an irresponsible test as this, when, by pressing a fresh 
button, the listener could interrupt a strain of introduction 
which happened to seem overlong or prosy, and launch mid- 
way into the current of half a dozen different streams of 
eloquence without the necessity of more than sampling 
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either one! What sort of an education as hearers of the 
Word would this offer a race constitutionally given to wan- 
dering and already too much in love with novelty and sen- 
sation ? 

But no such fear seems to have troubled the good doctor ; 
and, in the imperturbable complacency of his situation, he 
puts the telephone to his visitor’s ear with as profound a 
sense of fitness as if the method had had the express provi- 
sional sanction of Holy Writ. When the instrument con- 
veys a thought requiring comment, he drops it, to be 
resumed as soon as the little private congregation has set- 
tled the point satisfactorily to itself. These little asides are 
very diverting if one could only get over the feeling of un- 
certainty which they suggest. Might not the most highly 
charged wires sometimes fail to prevent the telephone from 
falling altogether from the relaxed grip of a too scattered 
and sleeping congregation ? 

Is preaching in the future to be revolutionized by adding 
pictorial illustrations, or by mechanical and isolated means 
of hearing, or, better yet, by phonographic reproductions of 
the golden-mouthed exhorters of the past? In brief, what 
is the nature of the peculiar effect which is sought in 
preaching ? 

There were days when the pulpit was an instructor in a 
sense in which it never can be again. In a majority of in- 
stances, it may take for granted that no new information is 
now needed by the pews in regard to the most desirable 
course of conduct ; nor does one necessarily go to it in these 
days of wide-spread reading for enlightenment in matters of 
thought. The ultimate end of preaching is to bring men to 
themselves; and human nature is so constituted that living 
personal means most readily accomplish this end. Truth 
itself, intellectually considered, is not sure of more than 
compelling an assent of the mind; while the conviction of 
truth which preaching aims to enforce implies a consenting 
in which the will is involved. When truth becomes a man, 
an embodiment acting upon other men as a personality, it 
reaches its highest degree of influence. Preaching has to do 
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with the reviving of old ideas of duty and the creation of 
new and better outlooks into life. Of all public functions 
the most personal, it is also ideally the most simple and 
direct. The mere statement of a moral precept gains but a 
cold reception, but there is no getting away from the man 
thrilled with its import and realization. Such a one in- 
definitely stirs and convicts us; nor in the nature of things 
is the time ever likely to come when he will be without due 
effect and following. There is nothing to which life is so 
sensitive as life; and once let religion get out of the region 
of mere abstractions into that of roused and personal demon- 
stration, and its convincing power is assured. People will 
flock as readily as ever they did at the first authenticated 
report of preaching such as this. But this purely personal 
element in the process cannot be spared. Nothing can take 
the place of the man in vital fusion with his congregation ; 
no pictorial aids or mechanical proxies. It must be face to 
face and life to life. 

Nor is it to be charged against the worth of preaching 
that, in spite of the exercise it has had in the past, evil and 
misery are still in the world. This is precisely the accusa- 
tion which Mr. Ingersoll brings against Christianity. It is a 
failure, he says, because sin and suffering have not yet been 
banished. With the same logic, some who have not given 
up religion make the following demand: * What does all 
this talking and listening amount to, if it does not come to 
something? Organized charitable and missionary effort 
alone justify the existence of church or preacher.” There is 
a constant desire to have the people of God do something 
apart from the ordinary round of duty which so fully taxes 
the strength of ordinary men and women. There must be 
a massing of forces and a distinctive, imposing end in view. 

The Episcopalian Church in New York City, with its 
immeuse resources, has undertaken to meet a similar demand 
in its own communion. What in some cases appear to be 
extravagant attempts are made at rooting out the wicked- 
ness aud unbelief of the metropolis. A brass band at the 
street corner calls the attention of its more neglected classes 
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to the meetings which are soon to follow in some convenient 
hall. Exhortations and appeals result in the usual confession 
of sin and protestation of repenvance. And yet not for an 
instant is there a perceptible check in the tide of evil, nor 
does the moral average of the community vary in the least. 
Evil and misery still remain in the world, just as they did 
after the strenuous labors of Norman Macleod among the 
poor of Glasgow and the heroi¢ attempts of Dr. Guthrie to 
lift up the degraded level of Edinburgh life. Shall we then 
leap to the hasty conclusion that religion and the agencies 
which the preaching of it set in motion are a failure ? 

What this common criticism of ordinary Sunday worship 
really means is that one comes away from the service with- 
out seeing any immediate result. It does not take into 
account the struggles which are incident to every life, the 
best as well as the worst ; and the constant and universal 
need there is of help to keep the degree of faith and virtue 
already attained, to say nothing of making advancement in 
righteousness. It ignores the sorrows, losses, temptations, 
and pains of life, and leaves no legitimate place for that re- 
newal of insight and strength which is the crying need of 
even earth’s most holy men and women. It overlooks the fact 
that one may engage in philanthropic and missionary activ- 
ities without that moral and spiritual centring which it was 
the special object of Jesus to effect and which preaching has 
primarily in view. 

In reality, itis the function of religion to give the principle 
which makes possible a many-sided result, personal as well 
as public. Preaching may eventuate in organized charitable 
work, or in that spiritual purity and fortitude which lie be. 
tween the individual and God. And if in any instance it 
really reaches fifty, a hundred, or two hundred souls seeking 
courage, inspiration, and peace, it has justified its existence 
in the world without further questioning as to results. Any 
agency which helps to create that supreme end of living by 
which as a test Matthew Arnold judged the work of Emer- 
son, “happiness in the spirit,” is a sufficiently important 
factor in life to pass unchallenged; although one could not 
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for a moment imagine it without fruits in every sphere of 
human expression. 

That Christianity has not done away the evil in the world 
is something ; that it has kept the evil where it is, not only 
in check, but slightly on the decrease, is more. But it 
is absurd to claim that preaching has only to do with the 
problem of sin. The reproach is wholly unmerited that 
those who need the word of religion do not come to hear it. 
Of course there are superficial reasons for a part of our com- 
mon church attendance; but the fact remains that people do 
go to church in the hope and desire of getting something 
helpful and inspiring. And, while preaching is always reach- 
ing out after the lost and fallen, it must still look to those 
who are conscious of need, who want help, for its greatest 
usefulness and its most characteristic fruit. It was the de- 
spairing confession of a missionary in Africa that the greatest 
obstacle which he had encountered in his work was the 
absence of anything like a desire for better things in those 
to whom he ministered. The savages, so far as he could 
discover, were absolutely without wants. And, until the 
fallen awaken to their condition and confess a real want, 
little can be expected from them in the way of response. In 
the nature of things, churches and preaching can only par- 
tially accomplish this. The creation of appetite and the 
satisfaction of hunger are two distinct functions in nature ; 
and in this world of restricted opportunities and resources 
the agency which compasses one need not be accused for its 
limited success in attaining the other. 

Shall we say nothing of that large class of earnest souls 
who find it hard to live and harder yet to realize the full 
measure of their needed strength? The good go to church, it 
is said, and they are just the ones who do not need religion. 
But who are the good, in this sense? As well might it be 
objected that the scholars go to college, and they are just the 
ones who do not need to go. It is the ignorant and indif- 
ferent who need the education; and hence teaching, as we 
know it, is a failure. 

A scholar is simply one whose appetite for learning is 
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awakened. A religious person is merely one who has arrived 
at a genuine desire for light, hope, comfort, purity. Good- 
ness needs constant help to its continuance, lest it cease to 
be good. Even spiritual life here knows nothing of final 
attainments, and necessitates movement of some kind, either 
backward or forward. Life is difficult for good and bad 
alike; the principal difference between the two being that 
the one seeks to face the difficulty and turn it into strength, 
while the other prefers to drown questioning and conscious 
unworthiness in the oblivion of pleasure. The problem of 
sin in its more hopeless aspects aside, so long as life has loss, 
and pain, and frustration of purpose, there will always be a 
legitimate office for one who can voice the needed comfort 
and inspiration. Religion is the best word ever offered to a 
troubled world; and it would be absurd to imagine that 
because there has been an awakening to the sense of need 
there is no longer anything for preaching to accomplish. 
That ought to be precisely the fulfilment of its best condi- 
tion for usefulness. 

But there will always be some who sigh for the brass band 
at the street corner and the excitement of something corre- 
sponding to revival methods. For them there can be no test 
of pulpit effectiveness except the energizing and massing of 
external forces of coercion and help. The fact remains, 
however, that, even from the first, preaching has been of 
necessity directed towards those who were more or less 
prepared to hear. Those magnificent working epistles of 
Paul grew out of his painful sense of difficulty in holding 
even once convicted men to their conscious need of the 
message. The wonderful spread of Christianity was due to 
a general state of reaction in thought and morals. Men 
were sated with the gross and sensual outlook of the time, 
and ready and waiting for a relief. The rapid assimilation 
of the new truth came in part from the fact of an already 
created appetite. Granting even a latent and half conscious 
demand, together with such a devoted and self-forgetful 
source of supply, and what but a great religious movement, 
in fact a new civilization, might be expected to follow? 
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But even here Paul found men only half in earnest. Eagerly 
as they welcomed the fresh spiritual stand-point for looking 
at life, they too easily slipped back into the blindness and 
corruption of the past. Hence these urgent, pleading, rous- 
ing, stimulating letters which were to help create the old 
willingness and hunger for the word. But, without those 
little groups of once awakened converts, Paul’s pen could 
have accomplished nothing. Many who had at first thrown 
in their fortunes with the little companies of despised be- 
lievers fell away. But it was those who really wanted life 
and light, and who wanted them enough to stand by the 
movement until it could get on its feet, who made preaching 
possible, and gave it its hope of after increase and effective- 


ness. 

Success in any department of work is tested by the pos- 
session of some distinctive power of insight and the ac- 
quired ability to bring it home toothers. Thus the artist, at 
the outset, has the natural instinct for beauty. Study gives 
him the mastery of his field of observation, nature; and the 


technical skill to express it. The preacher does not come to 
men in these days authenticated merely by his scholarship. 
Men may or may not be interested in the results of theologi- 
cal thought and research; but there is one thing they are 
profoundly interested in, and that is life. He must have 
lived; he must know life at first hand as well as by observa- 
tion. What makes up the sum of human experience must 
be his special field of study. That which responds to it as 
motive — will —in human nature, he must learn how to play 
upon, in some sort, as an instrument. There before him as 
he speaks is the twofold inspiration of the preacher,— the 
certainty of a fixed unvarying quantity of need, and that 
unknown, ideal possibility which always inheres in human 
nature. Wherever and whenever he may be called to 
address men, he knows that the great average of experience 
will be present. Whatever the peculiar conditions or appear- 
ance of his congregation, he can be sure that just so much of 
joy and sorrow, of hope and despair, of tempted virtue and 
fixed character, will be before him. Through all the ages 
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this proportion never greatly varies; and it is one of the few 
things which we may feel certain never will greatly change 
in the future. What he may do with all this is the preacher’s 
special opportunity,— an opportunity as inspiring and full of 
possibilities as ever. So long as life and human nature do 
not change in their content, and so long as the need remains 
a fixed quantity, it is false to say that the days of preaching 
work are over. 

It is this sphere of life which makes the preacher’s work 
so peculiarly interesting; and indeed there is no other where 
a man thoroughly alive can make himself so profoundly felt. 
No other profession or field of work comes so near home to 
universal experience. Every other touches men merely at 
some external point, and has to do with only a part; but he 
who ministers to men can omit nothing which affects exist- 
ence from the range of his sympathies. He has to do with 
men’s fortunes and estates, their bodily condition and the 
education of their mind. The humblest occupation is an 
object of study to him, simply because it is human. Relig- 
ion as a separate and perfunctory calling is only one of the 
facts that impress him; but the religious aspect and bearing 
of everything are his especial and absorbing interest. 

But all this necessitates a living approach on his part. 
He cannot stand aloof and by any form of mechanism ac- 
complish his result. As in the past, it must still be face to 
face and life to life. Indeed, there are signs already in cer- 
tain quarters of a reaction from our age of materialism ; 
and one may reasonably expect to see a larger emphasis upon 
this stupendous fact of personality than any yet accorded 
it. Mental and spiritual emancipation have increased the 
capacity of man, not only by a clearer and more forcible 
power of statement, but also by a larger receptivity. And 
these two together make up the conditions out of which a 
true and noble ministry must come. 

EDWARD F. HAywarD. 
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FREDERIC NEWMAN KNAPP. 


This beloved brother in the ministry was taken out of our 
sight on Saturday, the 12th of January, the nervous malady 
which had caused him severe suffering through much of the last 
few years terminating in “a clot in the heart, producing instan- 
taneous death.”* Surely, in the multiplied services which he 
rendered during his lifetime of sixty-seven years, few can have 
left a record so full of cheery usefulness. His two brief pasto- 
rates, in Brookline and in Plymouth (with the briefer ones at 
Yonkers, N.Y., and at East Cambridge), were filled with con- 
scientious fidelity, like everything he did, but were hardly the 
most characteristic or most successful part of his work. The 
great opportunity of his life was when, early in the war, by that 
felicity of insight in his cousin, Dr. Bellows, which sometimes 
came like a great inspiration, “he was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary [of the Sanitary Commission], and created and ruled the 
Special Relief department, of which the Soldiers’ Home [with 
which his name was identified through the years that followed] 
was a very small part.” I was with him in Washington for a 
few days, in the summer of 1864, when he told me, with a 
detail I wish I could remember now, the forlorn and lamentable 
condition of the discharged or disabled men, homesick, diseased, 
wounded, helpless, friendless, who were to be found by the ten 
thousand, thronged in those wide streets and desolate squares, on 
their weary pilgrimage —it might be to their home, it might be 
to their grave. 

When Mr. Knapp sought to give his life to what seemed the 
one great duty of the time, in whatever field it should be most 
wanted, this form of it was just then and there most urgent; and 
his singular sagacity, sympathy, and! genius of administration 
were put at once to their best use. It has been lately said that a 
hundred and fifty thousand of those men came into personal rela- 


* By the account of a friend, “ he was standing in his parlor just after breakfast, 
talking to a boy, when suddenly he said, Oh! rather as in surprise than in pain, laying 
his hand at the same time upon his heart, and dropping dead, apparently instantane- 
ously. He was not, for God took him.”’ 
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tion with him, and received from his shrewd, kindly, and practi- 
cal intelligence the comfort and help which only such a friend 
could give. He knew very well the risks to health, the danger 
especially of breaking down with the insidious malaria that 
“ walketh in darkness,” and his precaution against it was an 
example of his cool practical sagacity. I occupied his room one 
night, while he was absent on some remoter charge: it was after 
a sultry September day; and early in the evening his attendant 
had a glowing fire of coals in the grate almost within arm’s 
reach of the bed. That, he told me, had been done every night, 
summer or winter, since he first took charge, and to it he ascribed 
his complete freedom from any disabling illness. 

But his duties often carried him away, to serve in the crowded 
horrors of transport vessels or at the front in the edge of battle. 
It was a delight to hear him tell of what he had seen and shared 
on such occasions with his associates in the work, Helen Gilson 
and others, whose names live with us as a benediction; of his 
kindly relations, too, with the colored refugees, and of the slave- 
woman with her twin daughters, “ Dick and Jerry” (named, to 
fulfil a vow, after her two brothers who had been sold away), 
who became his fast friends for life. Of one such time it is re- 
corded that when he had been warned, almost ordered, not to 
push forward into the Wilderness with his Sanitary supply-train, 
a feat which skirmishing parties in the woods seemed to make 
impossible, he persisted nevertheless, and was three days in ad- 
vance of the regular army supplies, just when they were most 
needed, after one of those horrible engagements, and furnished 
all the relief that was required. This is not the only example 
of that more than military courage which was found among the 
ministers of humanity in that most trying service; but it should 
be told as one example of what that service often was. 

A marked characteristic in Mr. Knapp was a happy disposition 
and a buoyancy of heart, which I cannot recall as in a single in- 
stance abating in an affectionate intercourse — first as pupil and 
teacher — extending over nearly fifty years. Under the burden- 
some presence of cares, in personal disappointments, or when 
suffering from sharp illness, that peculiar buoyancy of spirit 
seems never to have failed him. That, with his singularly kind 
and sympathetic temper, made a strong point in the personal 
influence which he brought to bear on anything he had once set 
his heart upon. When a student in college, he did a thing which 
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it was said at the time no other person could possibly have done, 
— that is, to build, by willing subscription of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, a neat and much-needed church, without debt, in 
Walpole, N.H.: no other one made, as he did, the living link 
between the strong, remarkable, and influential family connec- 
tion, to which he belonged by birth, and the many whom he won 
by the charm of his infinite good-humor, and his unaffected in- 
terest in all that made for the general good. I remember that it 
was said of him in those days, in testimony of his quick intelli- 
gence,— and it is confirmed to me now by the best of testimony,— 
that he knew by face (as Oriental shepherds are said to do) each 
individual sheep of the two hundred that made his father’s flock. 

In college, by his remarkable facility in mathematics, he at 
once took rank in a group of three in his own class, their chief 
being one of the most accomplished men of science in the 
country, President Thomas Hill, with whom his relations were 
those of close affection,— for I do not think he ever dreamed of 
rivalry with anybody. It is something not quite explained to 
me, that with this brilliant promise and versatile intelligence he 
has always contented himself so easily in the most modest sphere 
and the quietest lines of service. His chief and most durable 
success was perhaps as a teacher of boys. Not returning to the 
ministry directly after the war, he undertook the difficult enter- 
prise of the school at Eaglewood, N.J.; but the military methods 
and traditions of that school were hardly congenial to him, and 
after a short stay in Yonkers, he “carried on his home school a few 
years at Sutton, Mass., then moved it to Plymouth. In fact he 
was a teacher from the time he took Theodore Weld’s Eagle- 
wood school at Perth Amboy till death, only combining with it 
preaching for a brief time at Yonkers, and for a longer time at 
Plymouth.” A hand guided by a gentler, braver, and more pa- 
tient spirit never laid down its appointed task than his the 
other day. 

FIELDER ISRAEL. 

It was a painful shock the other day, to learn the sudden 
death of this esteemed, excellent, and devoted fellow-laborer. 
A nervous shock received in the destruction by fire of the 
steamboat “ Maryland” had disturbed his reason, and resulted in 
the act which ended a life of marked activity and usefulness. 
Mr. Israel was a pronounced figure among the men who gather 
to our public occasions: his person, of a strong type not common 
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in our body, his grave and rather taciturn bearing in general, his 
sympathetic, gentle, and winning way in the brief turns of 
nearer intercourse one occasionally found with him, have left a 
very distinct mark in our memory. His earlier associations were 
with the Methodists of Baltimore, but his great mental integrity 
and clear moral sense soon made him an independent; and he 
was working on in this lonesome way, his sympathetic temper 
craving a warmer fellowship, when —if our recollection about it 
is correct — he fell into close relations with Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
then minister of a second, or independent Unitarian church in 
that city. A little liberal church was just then struggling into 
existence in Wilmington, Del., largely under the inspiration 
of that noble woman, Mrs. L. B. Sisson, whom I had known 
in my childhood, and whom I had met in Louisville, Ky., as 
one of the loyal and devoted company gathered about the Rev. 
J. H. Heywood. In the way of occasional and incidental service, 
Mr. Ware had come to know intimately the situation in Wil- 
mington, and by his timely and fortunate mediation Mr. Israel 
undertook and for some years carried on there some of his most 
characteristic and best known work. The little church in Wil- 


mington still holds its place on our list, though without a pastor; 
and, we may presume, the work done by its first minister sur- 
vives. He was afterwards for several years in Taunton, Mass., 
and since for nearly twelve years in Salem, as minister of the 
historical First Church, the oldest established in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. 


PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY. 


We often notice that our English critics are puzzled to account 
for the fidelity or the enthusiasm which Americans have some- 
times shown in defence of their institutions — as in the Civil War, 
for example — on any principles known to their political theory. 
Loyalty, they say, is a virtue which can be felt only to persons ; 
and we, who have neither king, queen, nor prince to show it to, 
can of course have nothing of it: our attachment can be only 
that of the sober reason; and, when we find fault as frankly with 
our political machinery as they have been known to do with the 
vices of a Prince Regent, we have no business to treat them with 
the same sort of respect, notwithstanding, as that which a loyal 
Briton —as Sir Walter Scott — exhibited to his Sovereign. 
This inveterate habit of theirs comes out in a recent criticism 
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of the Spectator upon our system of State governments, as ex- 
pounded in Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. And in mat- 
ters theological it is apt to pervade their entire theory of human 
virtue, as we find it even in the writings of Dr. Martineau, who 
appears to distrust any form of moral or reverential emotion 
that is not consciously directed to the Sovereign Person of God 
himself. 

But the facts show that the sentiment of loyalty is one which 
the average man is quickly and easily susceptible of; that it 
makes one of the commonest as it is one of the strongest and 
finest motives appealed to by the skilled manager of men; that 
most moralists have been wrong or weak in no one thing more 
than in failing to see it and to allow for it; that, so far from 
being always, or even generally, felt towards persons, it is called 
forth spontaneously and alike by a man, a political or social 
order, an institution, or an idea. Not because it is a professional 
perquisite, or a quality at all rare, but because the capacity of it 
is a human attribute and the root of much that is most generous 
in human nature, we ought to think of it more in the special 
form it takes, and the special duties it demands, in those classes 
of men we call professional. ; 

In the changes that have come about in modern life, and more 
rapidly than ever in the last half-century, it is sometimes charged 
that the sentiment of professional loyalty among ministers of re- 
ligion is greatly decayed. This is not exactly to say that the 
personal excellence, or the conscientious devotion to their work, 
has decreased in that class of men: the fact, indeed, may be just 
the contrary. If there is any truth in the charge, it may mean 
only that individual conviction, or loyalty to an idea, has taken 
the place in them of the corporate conscience and loyalty to an 
institution or an order. Thus we have seen men of late years, 
in obedience to the call of conscience, take just as serenely, and 
with as full conviction of its being right, a course sure to weaken 
or (as far as might be) to wreck the institution they had under- 
taken to serve and by general consent were sustained in serving, 
as half a century or more ago they would have surrendered per- 
sonal feeling or opinion to the welfare of that institution ; or, if 
they must make the sacrifice of interest to principle, would have 
made it in such a way as to make the sacrifice personal to them- 
selves, and protect the institution itself from harm. That is what 
we mean when we speak of professional loyalty as distinct from 
fidelity to an idea. 
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Unquestionably the ideal aim, and the sanctity of personal con- 
viction, as we hold and teach it in these days, does something to 
dull our sense of what that other form of loyalty means, And 
the circumstances of our time, which favor individual freedom 
and discourage permanence of relation, still further weaken it. 
In a country parish, for example, we are told that the average 
tenure of the minister is something less than five years. This 
brevity of pastoral life illustrates at once the cause we speak of, 
and the result. It is impossible, under such circumstances, for a 
man to identify his own life with that of his people, in a way 
that made the special beauty and sacredness of the relation as it 
was accepted and felt a hundred years ago. We had occasion 
lately to study the old records of one of our country towns, and 
came across this illustration. A minister being invited (in 1767) 
to settle there on a salary of £60 ($200) expresses himself in his 
reply thus: — 


I am not insensible of the present scarcity of our Medium, and there- 
fore I object nothing against your proposed annual support for the first 
four years; but yet can not suppose it suflicient for my abiding support, 
and therefore if you are pleased to add to your offered salary the sume 
of £6. 13. 4 lawfull money, to take place the fifth year from my settling 
among you, amounting to £66, 13 sh. forepence [a little under $225] as 
a settled yearly support, I do then fully accept your invitation, and stand 
ready to be consecrated to your service (God permitting), when you 
shall think proper. Gentlemen, I hope (speaking in my fear of God) I 
have no disposition to build myself on your Ruins. I desier neither to 
be cunbered with abounding riches, nor to be straitened in my worldly 
circumstances; may I but have what will sepport me in my office to the 
honour of Religion. 


We are happy to say that this frank and manly appeal was ac- 
ceded to, and was followed by an honored and peaceful pastor- 
ate of forty-nine years; and it is further recorded, “ N.B. what 
wee payed to the Rev. Mr. Whitney before he was ordained is 
£25. 18s., 8d.” These were times, it must be remembered, when 
“the town was the parish,” and when the minister felt the dig- 
nity and stability of being a part of the one secular institution 
that daily “came home to men’s business and bosoms.” 

We have, within the memory of many persons yet living, defi- 
nitely committed ourselves to a different system of things,— one 
which recognizes, first of all, the freedom of the individual to go 
or stay, to pay or to withhold; and the loyalty we appeal to is 
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rarely other than that a man feels to the convictions of his private 
conscience. Still, the stability of an institution —the Christian 
Church, in whatever form we accept it— counts for something; 
and the dignity and honor of the profession a man belongs to 
count for something. Without compromising in the least the 
former, which must be at the very heart of public or private 
virtue, it were greatly to be wished that there might be a re-en- 
forcement of the latter, on which so much of the confidence, the 
courage, the harmony, and the practical efficacy of our work 
depends. 


A GLORIFIED SEPARATIST. 


Robert Elsmere is a signal instance of that 


“ Tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward comes to reap where a generation of labor- 
ers have prepared for the harvest. Her book has met with its 
extraordinary success, first because it is an extraordinary book ; 
but secondly and principally, as it seems to me, because she has 
put it forth in the nick of time. Twenty-five years ago, a very 
small fraction of its present recognition would have been granted 
it: twenty-five years hence, an almost similar fate would have 
overtaken it. After granting every allowance to the certain and 
proved merit of the book, it still remains that the propitious mo- 
ment of its appearance has a great deal to do with its amazing 
popularity. 

And, when we use the word “ popularity,” we come close to an 
understanding of the matter. The reason of the popularity of 
Robert Elsmere is that the hero personifies a prominent tendency 
of our time. He hits off the spirit of cultivated, inquiring, unsat- 
isfied religion. A generation ago, this tendency was hardly a 
prominent one, or one with which the great mass of refined and 
intelligent people were in sympathy. A generation to come will 
have moved on to a new position and be ready for a new religious 
romance. 

It is not the least of the merits of Mrs. Ward’s book that one 
is carried along (well, through two-thirds of the way, certainly) 
so fast as to forget all about himeelf, and to give himself no tim 
to put some pointed questions. For example, only when one has 
closed the book will he think of asking, Are there really thou- 
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sands upon thousands who are ready to absorb themselves in the 
criticism of the Book of Daniel, and in the severe dry point of 
Professor Green’s (Gray) metaphysical reasoning? Are the multi- 
tudes indeed ready to hear gladly the word of command of the 
modern apostle of renovated warehouses and converted socialists? 
We can only wish it could be true, but it is not. The thousands 
of cheap editions in this country will not be bought and read by 
those who are wrestling with German criticism, or troubled about 
Philo and his anticipations of the Logos; or, if these readers 
meet for the first time a short and easy method with the mir- 
acles, they will not straightway begin a course of Hume and 
Tyndall and Clifford.” We do not get at the reason of the un- 
bounded popularity of the book till we go a good deal deeper. 
Not the heroic fibre of Elsmere, or the saintly nature of Cather- 
ine, or the witchery of Rose, or any of those delightful insights 
into Oxford and London life, is enough to account for it. 

But, if we see in Elsmere an incarnation of the spirit breathing 
in our members to-day, we do come to an understanding of the 
wide-spread delight at the book, and why its success does not 
depend on its great merits, but on its pertinency for the time 
being. The churches and religion have identified themselves 
with a great many conclusions and suppositions, that must give 
way to an enlightened criticism. In the process, many certain 
things are for the moment shaken, and seem about to fall. At 
heart, the skepticism may be about the same, whether with those 
who leave the churches, those who join the ritualistic movement, 
or those who throw themselves into philanthropy. In all, the old 
dogmatic basis is no longer the real ground of the religious life. 
The difference consists in this: that some feel it is a transition 
time and work on, while those who abandon all outward religious 
connection understand the time as the beginning of an age of no 
faith. The choice of entire abandonment of all religious life is 
one that very few, even of those troubled by all sorts of doubts, 
are willing to embrace. But they feel they cannot remain in the 
older churches, and hence they hail Robert Elsmere and his new 
church with great joy and a feeling of satisfaction. 

Now it is just here that Robert Elsmere is going to work a 
great deal of harm. When we scrutinize him very carefully, we 
see that he is a born separatist ; and, if he had not left the English 
Church because of the miracles, he would have left it because of 
some new conception of Baptism or the Eucharist, Elsmere is 
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the glorification of a half-formed notion, unfortunately prevalent 
to-day, that it is beneath a man to work through existing organi- 
zations, and that he must have a new church, a new brotherhood, 
or what not. Every city in the Union probably has its represen- 
tative of separatism, a little knot of people who can be neither 
Trinitarians nor Unitarians, but must have some brand-new relig- 
ious organization, something they may call their own. The moral 
of Robert Elsmere is the last one for a Unitarian to commend, for 
in the plainest of terms we are given to understand that Unitari- 
anism is inadequate to satisfy really deep and religious feelings. 
Elsmere must stand out as a great religious leader. He is all for 
wiping out the past with its tender associations, and the present 
with its machinery of proved efficiency, and for setting in order 
some entirely new religious “ plant.” 

Elsmere can be a religious hero only with the very gravest qual- 
ifications. His author has done her best: a more generous, more 
untiring and ingenious parish-worker could not be found. But 
he must set to work to revise the whole ecclesiastical fabric; he 
must make over God even; like Confucius, he must have the whole 
of religion pass under his editing. Nothing exists that can serve 
his purpose. The Unitarian ideal is exactly what he comes out 
on, but the demon of separatism will not let him rest till he has 
devised a church of his own. Elsmere —and Mrs. Ward in him — 
evidently thinks a new heaven and a new earth are about to 
appear. But the kingdom never comes through self-will. We do 
not need a new church, but new men in the old churches,— more 
willingness, more subordination, more consecration in bringing to 
fruit what is already ours. 

What a fatuous satisfaction the Unitarian often takes in hear- 
ing it said to him, “I would go to your church if I went to any”! 
Of course; but the perverse instinct of separatism keeps him who 
says it from going to any. What the separatist needs is not a 
more liberal church, but a more liberal soul in him, leading him to 
affiliate with a liberal church already in existence. It happens to- 
day that the instinct of a jealous separatism is worked into the in- 
most members of the body of religion. But it cannot last. The 
note of a coming time is association and organization, and the tre- 
mendous opportunities of unity. The apostles of disunity must 
sooner or later come to an untimely end; and Robert Elsmere, 
the glorified separatist, in spite of all his valor and charity, will in 
time become a religious anomaly.— John Tunis. 
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FROM JAPAN. 


We copy from our correspondence of this month the following 
very interesting glimpses of the work going on among the more 
educated classes of Japan. As our correspondent truly says; 
“An Empire at a time is enough for any one man; or, to put it 
in another form, a parish of forty millions is enough to turn the 
brain of any one clergyman.” 

Toxyo, Dec. 28, 1888, 
51 Shiba Sannai. 

I am now writing daily articles alternately for the Jiji Shimpo and 
Hochi Shimbun. They contain answers to the questions about Unitarian. 
ism which most frequently recur in my correspondence with the Japanese. 
I reach thus more than thirty thousand readers every day; and I have 
been here long enough now to know what subjects interest them. There 
ought to be one man here to give his entire time and thought to prepar- 
ing such articles; for the entire press of the Empire is open to us, and the 
opportunity is one that ought not to be slighted. Another man could 
profitably devote his whole time to work among the students, whom the 
missionaries do not and cannot reach. Still another ought to give his 
energies to the correspondence and translation work; while a fourth 
would find his whole time occupied in the details of organization. Then 
there are the innumerable addresses which the herald of new thought is 
continually called upon to make. And for these old sermons are as 
useless as they would be for the inhabitants of the planet Mars. 

In the spring, I shall have been here a full working year; and it is my 
purpose then to make a short visit home, to report in person the results 
of a year of inquiry and observation. This plan will not involve a much 
greater interruption than is usually necessitated by the hot months. 
Moreover, much of the routine work can be carried on by my translator, 
who is thoroughly interested and competent. 

The young men who have recently returned from America, aud who 
there became interested in Unitarianism, are standing by me nobly. 
They meet at my house one evening each week, to discuss practical plans 
for organization ; and they are also doing good service in ascertaining for 
me the character of the material upon which we are to depend, it being 
impossible, of course, for me to follow up all my correspondents and 
callers in person, besides being cut off from so many of them by the 
barrier of language. 

Iam now engaged in prepariog my most important address for this 
season, that before the Educational Society, a national organization of 
the leading men of Japan. I have been recently elected a member, and, 
as is usual on entrance, I am expected to make an elaborate address 
I have taken for my subject “ The Practical Use of Religion,” the Japan- 
ese being as a nation the most thorough-going utilitarian people on the 
globe. It will be my greatest opportunity, and I hope to make a worthy 
use of it. Sincerely yours, ArTuurR May Knapp. 
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LITERARY AND ART CRITICISM. 


GRIMM’S LIFE OF RAPHAEL.* 


Of Raphael’s internal life we have plenty of evidence in his 
drawings and paintings. To interpret these rightly is to under- 
stand the man; and this is the task Grimm sets himself to do. 
Of the divine, incomparable Raphael, the Shakespeare of painters, 
of the genius, as Passavant says, which defies estimation, we have 
long since heard enough. What we have wanted has been a clear, 
impartial estimate of his merits. Ruskin might have given this, 
if his inclination had led him to do so; for none have ever gone 
deeper into the psychology of art than he. But Ruskin, for some 
mysterious reason, has always slighted the giants of the Roman 
school: the Venetians, Turner, and the earlier Florentines have 
wholly absorbed his interest. It has rather been the fashion with 
English critics of late to disparage Raphael as an effeminate 
painter, the first of the eclectics, and so on. Passavant, on the 
other hand, exalts him by a comparison with Michel Angelo to 
the latter’s disadvantage. Even his pliant and amiable disposi- 
tion (which appears to have been a limitation to him in one way 
as an artist) is held up by Passavant in contrast to the less popu- 
lar manners of his rival. Grimm, having already written a life 
of Michel Angelo, would not be likely to commit such an ordinary 
blunder as this, even if his sense of propriety permitted it; neither 
is he to be caught in the snares of modern scepticism. He who 
has a true feeling for the beautiful cannot be a disbeliever. Al- 
ready, in an essay published many years since, he said that Titian 
and Veronese were great painters, but Raphael and Michel An- 
gelo were also great men. In the present volume he offers us 
his estimate of this twofold greatness, not in a single passage of 
concentrated rhetoric, but quietly and gradually, as the charms of 
Italian scenery unfold themselves on the journey from Florence 
to Rome. The impression made at first is not a strong one; but, 
as we proceed from the account of one work to another, we be- 
come filled with an enthusiasm which it is at last difficult to 
restrain. Among these occasional glimpses of the real Raphael 


*The Life of Raphael. By Herman Grimm. Translated by Miss Sarah H. 
Adams. Boston: Cupples & Hurd, 1888. 
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which he gives us there are none finer than the following extract 
from his chapter on “The Entombment” : — 


He creates like nature herself. A rose is a rose, and it is nothing 
more; the song of the nightingale is the nightingale’s song; there are 
no further mysteries to fathom. Thus Raphael’s works are free from 
personal accessories; it is only by a peculiar glamour over everything by 
his hand that we are led to exclaim, “ Raphael painted this!” 

We never enjoy a work of Michel Angelo with the same immunity. 
A low voice seems to whisper out of each one of them, “I am the work 
of Michel Angelo, and only through his character can the way be found 
to any correct interpretation.” This breathes also from Dante’s verses. 


The German critics have not a good reputation for brevity and 
conciseness. They run their investigations into rather too minute 
details. In regard to the present volume, however, we feel that 
it comes to an end too soon, and then we recollect that a portion 
has been omitted by the American translator. The studies which 
Grimm has made of Raphael’s great dramatic compositions are 
all interesting, but especially so what he says of “The Entomb- 
ment” and the Tapestries. A number of sketches for “The En- 
tombment” are in existence, all differing from each other and 
from the finished picture. The subject seems to have gone 
through a regular process of development in the artist’s mind, 
and to have been worked out to his satisfaction only by slow 
degrees. 


Thus we see Raphael sparing no pains to create a work which he could 
allow himself in the end to pronounce perfect. At first nothing is really 
his own. From all sides he takes what is adapted to his aim. Antique 
bas-reliefs, an engraving by Mantegna, a painting by Signorelli, a marble 
by Michel Angelo, all these work most powerfully on his imagination. 
He imitates unhesitatingly.... But when has he taken anything with- 
out transforming it by his own gevius into what he needs? 


What Raphael struggled with here was the relation of the 
different figures in his group to the body of the Saviour. In the 
first conception (called the “Death of Adonis”), three figures 
appear, bearing the corpse. In the Oxford sketch, three figures 
appear again, but in a more compact group, the body being nearly 
doubled up. “In the Florentine design, the body is once more 
stretched, and the bearers are separated into two distinct groups.” 
The final representation, however, shows these groups resolved 
again, and only two persons bearing the body of the Saviour,— 
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an elderly man at the head dnd a stout athletic youth carrying 
the feet. Now comes the wonderful part of it. Upon Greek 
urns dug up in recent times there are representations of entomb- 
ments in which an old man with wings bears the head, and a 
strong youth with wings is at the feet, and these two are sup- 
posed to be meant for Death and Sleep; and who that has read 
Lessing can doubt it? It is nearly impossible that Raphael should 
have been aware of this fact; and thus we see the two great 
streams of antique and Christian art perfectly united by his 
genius. 

In the “Saint Cecilia” group, frequently in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, and throughout the Tapestries, Saint Paul with the book 
and the sword appears in ever varying conception of heroic man- 
liness. Was this accidental, or to serve the purposes of art? or 
was he a favorite ideal of Raphael’s contemplation? Grimm con- 
siders the last the true solution. Saint Paul is the pure type of 
the religious reformer; and at this time church reformation was 
in the air. Savonarola and Macchiavelli, who were the antipodes 
of each other, had both proclaimed the necessity of it. In fact, 
there had been a demand for it since Dante’s time. There was 
the same feeling in’ France, Germany, and England. Men wel- 
comed the bright red sunrise of a new day without realizing that 
it was the forerunner of another deluge. It is incredible that 
Raphael, whose nature was so deeply religious, could have es- 
caped this influence. Though of slender physique, he was of a 
most powerful intellect, devouring knowledge upon all sides and 
interested in everything elevated or refining. Grimm is not far 
wrong in comparing his mental quality with that of Emerson. 
The difference in ability between them is undeniable; but, as he 
says, there was in both the same transparent purity, the same 
unfailing serenity and cheerfulness, which lifted them above the 
evils of their time. As Emerson, however, was horrified at Afri- 
can slavery, it seems as if the unholy practices of the Roman 
clergy must have been equally abhorrent to Raphael. Could he, 
with his clear perceptions of human life, be imposed upon by the 
mixture of ecclesiastical mummery and shallow political make- 
shifts which emanated from the Vatican? Emerson, also, was 
interested in religious reform, and had a special liking for an 
engraving of Raphael’s “Saint Paul at Lystra.” Now Luther, 
as Grimm again says, in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
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speaks of Paul’s letters as the proper source of all Christian doc- 
trine. 

The book should be read with a collection of photographs from 
Raphael’s paintings and drawings before one, but is also interest- 
ing if these do not happen to be accessible. Engravings of the 
Madonnas are everywhere ; and the chapter on that subject may 
be illustrated without difficulty. We are naturally curious to 
know Grimm’s opinion of them. The Madonna of the Goldfinch 
is the first one which he praises warmly. ‘The Virgin has a su- 
preme motherliness; and her exquisite face is painted with inde- 
scribable care.” Next comes the Madonna da Foligno, which 
only the Madonna of the Fish, the della Sedia, and the Sistine 
Madonna surpass in excellence. The large “ Holy Family” in the 
Louvre is comparatively an inferior work, of which only the 
drawing of the Virgin bears certain evidence of Raphael’s own 
hand. It is worthy of notice that the Madonna della Sedia, 
which runs a very close risk of being eclectic,— for her eyebrows 
might have been drawn with compasses almost,— he ranks next 
to the Dresden wonder. Such eyebrows are, however, sometimes 
to be met with, as is proved by a photograph of an American girl 
now before me; as another phenomenon to be seen in several of 
Raphael’s works, of a shadow dividing the face by a perpendicu- 
lar line, may also be observed in real life. The Sistine Madonna 
is treated at greater length than the others, as it deserves to be. 
Grimm notices that the floating movement of her veil shows that 
the Virgin is being borne through the air, and that the simplicity 
of her dress, whose texture is invisible, gives her a spiritual supe- 
riority over Pope Sixtus and Saint Barbara, whose garments are 
of a richer and more earthly type. Her eyes are painted in such 
areserved manner that upon cloudy days the drawing can scarcely 
be distinguished ; and this gives a depth of expression to her face 
which could not otherwise be obtained. The green curtains serve 
to bring the scene home to us; just as the moon appears to be 
nearer when we look at it through the branches of a tree. 

Herman Grimm considers Friedrich Miller’s engraving of the 
Sistine Madonna the only satisfactory one. An English traveller 
once, in his Notes on America, said that in every Boston parlor 
there might be seen an engraving or copy of the Dresden 
masterpiece. While walking on Beacon Street one evening, 
I remembered this statement by some chance, and looked in 
through the windows of the nearest house, where the gas had 
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already been lighted, but the shades not yet drawn down. There, 
truly enough, was the Sistine Madonna, in a conspicuous posi- 
tion; and, as I believe, it was Miiller’s engraving also. The 
influence of this picture in softening the manners and elevating 
the moral tone of our New England women has been very great. 
It has given them an ideal of perfect motherhood such as no 
written description in prose or verse could impress upon the 
mind. 

One of the desiderata at present is an equally good engrav- 
ing of Raphael’s ‘“ Transfiguration,” which properly holds the 
next place among his oil paintings. It has been heretofore 
slighted somewhat, from the supposition that it was not com- 
pleted by Raphael himself, but by Giulio Romano after the death 
of his master. Grimm says that there is no better proof of this 
than of many of the other allegations in regard to him. Neither 
does a close examination of the painting show evidence of any 
but Raphael’s own handling. Among so many wonderful works 
in the Vatican, its true value is not readily appreciated: if it 
were hung in the gallery of the Louvre, it would no doubt eclipse 
all others there. Its ethical import is the relief we obtain from 
the confusion and ruin of our earthly life by the consideration of 
spiritual subjects. As it says in the Dhammapada, “Run not 
after the pleasures of love; in contemplation there is sufficient 
joy.” On earth there is perpetual conflict, but peace may be 
obtained in the serene sky of the soul. Critics have not been 
wanting who condemned the painting on this account, as lacking 
in essential unity; whereas no higher type of artistic unity is 
conceivable. It is the drama of man’s spiritual nature. Giovio, 
who was a contemporary of Raphael, speaks of “ The Transfigura- 
tion” as his last and greatest work; and yet, strangely enough, 
asserts that the best thing in it is the boy possessed of demons,— 
a truly fearful reductio ad absurdum. Grimm says of this, “It is 
the opinion of a realistic dilettante.” Is it not the tendency of 
realism always to interest itself in demoniac boys and other dis- 
tortions of nature rather than with what is beautiful and elevated 
human life? Raphael has never failed of being a stumbling- 
block to the realist; for, with all his ideality, none of them could 
ever draw so correctly as he. What is the real, after all, but an 
unsuccessful attempt to attain the ideal? Unless we recognize 
this, it has no value for us. 

There is a kind of glory which emanates from these pictures, 
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and it is a satisfaction to know that they were painted wholly by 
Raphael. They will always be more popular than his greater 
Roman frescos, both because they can be seen to better advan- 
tage and because they are more genuine. His designs were 
always of the finest, but only a well-practised eye can readily 
distinguish the strokes of his own brush from those of his numer- 
ous and mediocre assistants. If he was unable to maintain 
constantly his own highest level, his work still became more un- 
equal by the infusion of this foreign clement. In some degree, it 
vitiates the whole. We recollect that Buonarotti closed the 
doors of the Sistine Chapel to his incompetent followers, and 
hesitate to approve of organizing industry in this way. In the 
beautiful group at one side of the “Fire in the Borgo,” the boy, 
a figurative Iulus, who leads the way, has arms which are con- 
spicuously too large for him. Who is responsible for this? Did 
Raphael draw them so, or did he leave it to another? Some- 
times, as in the angels who support the robe of Pope Urban, 
Raphael fell under the tyranny of Michel Angelo’s style, always 
to his disadvantage. Another peculiarity of his was to give his 
faces a washed expression, as if they had just come from a bath. 
This is most noticeable in the bust of a lady said to have been 
modelled by him. The effect intended would seem to be to 
reproduce a delicate softness of complexion; in one case, also, 
perhaps to depict mental emotion. 

The quality of an artist’s work depends largely upon the intel- 
ligence and character of his patrons. Pope Julius the Second 
was by no means a Pericles; but he appreciated Michel Angelo 
and Raphael equally well, and employed them both in a suit- 
able manner. But Leo the Tenth, a man of fine tastes, but lux- 
urious and effeminate, disliked Michel Angelo, and would have 
nothing to do with him. The nobler nature of Buonarotti was 
a reproach to him. So much the more he showered favors upon 
Raphael, and thereby produced that enmity between their re- 
spective adherents for which Michel Angelo has been often un- 
justly blamed. That Raphael should have been appointed archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s, while Michel Angelo lacked employment, was 
an absurdity of the first magnitude. Raphael’s work does not 
contain the element of grandeur, though it often reaches a dizzy 
height of moral elevation, what we call sublimity. It is to be 
feared that Leo the Tenth shortened Raphael’s life by over-stim- 
ulating it in this way, just as he squandered the treasures of his 
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prudent predecessor, and provoked the German Reformation. 
The fever of which Raphael died might have been fatal to a 
strong man, but it was more likely to be so to one in a debilitated 
condition. 

Herman Grimm was rewarded for his Life of Michel Angelo 
by a professorship of art and delles-lettres in the University of 
Berlin. American readers of Goethe will also be interested to 
know that his wife is the youngest daughter of Bettina von 
Arnim. He is now in his sixty-first year, a tall, elegant man, 
of distinguished manners and judicial aspect. Franz Tybolt, a 
respected German contemporary, says of him: — 


When I was a young student and did not know Herman Grimm, I 
involuntarily pictured to myself, particularly on account of his descent, 
a typically German personality; and I was quite astonished, on first 
meeting him at the college, to see a man who wore a cylinder hat and 
appeard to have French sympathies. Herman Grimm resembles exter- 
nally neither his father nor his uncle. The only thing that reminds one 
of the brothers Grimm is the long gray hair, which he also — though not 
in such abundance— allows to wave smoothly down each side of his face. 
The somewhat long and large-featured face gets from its steadfast, search- 
ing eyes an attractive expression. A short, white beard, showing here 
and there traces of its former reddish blond, encircles it. On the whole, 
the more than average-sized figure makes a striking impression. When 
Herman Grimm, his arms folded over his breast, stands on the platform 
and speaks, one does not think of the professor, who has prepared an 
exact address for the college, and now teaches, but rather feels himself 
in good company with a finely educated elderly gentleman, who with 
taste and amiability gives one the advantage of his rich stores of knowl- 
edge. In his lectures sparkles, here and there, a witty turn, and some- 
times he will make a humorous remark without changing his face; and 
he is always interesting and able to command attention. The way Her- 
man Grimm talks is rather a chat than a delivery. He speaks in an easy, 
comfortable way and perfectly without restraint, and always bears en- 
tirely the character of an extemporist. 


He is sometimes accused of indifference by the extremists, as 
Goethe was formerly; but those who possess the key to his writ- 
ings know better than that. Power to move the hearts of thou- 
sands never emanated from a cold nature. Also, to reach the 
acme of good taste either in art or literature requires a life of 
persistent self-denial. 


F,_P. Srearns. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Kritische Geschichte der Ideale. Mit Besonderer Beriicksichtiqung der Bilden- 
den Kunst. Von Dr. Adalbert Svoboda, Erster Band: Der Seelenwahn. Leipzig: 
Th. Grieben’s Verlag (L. Fernau). 1886. 8vo. pp. 680. 

Dr. Svoboda is a rigorous and uncompromising materialist. The 
ideals, of which he has undertaken to write a critical history, are relig- 
ious ideals, especially as they are found embodied in the formative arts. 
But, as the basis of all religion is the belief in the existence of an im- 
mortal human soul, coupled with intense anxiety concerning its fate 
after death, he has devoted the first volume of his work to an analysis 
of this conception, or hallucination, as he would call it. The sub-title of 
this volume — Der Seelenwahn — indicates his stand-point with sufficient 
clearness and conciseness. The tomb he regards as the birthplace of 
the soul. Were it not for death, the idea of spirit as a conscious intelli- 
gence existing apart from and independently of the body would never 
have arisen. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is therefore 
nothing more or less than an outgrowth of the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, a product of the desire to keep up the habit of existence, to 
which one has become attached by the strongest ties. The wish is father 
to the thought; and the thought finds illustration and confirmation in 
specious analogies of nature and in the inexplicable phenomena of dreams. 
* A soul which no one remembers,” says our author, “has no more exist- 
ence than a god which no one worships.” A man is immortal only so 
long as his memory survives in the history and traditions of the human 
race. All hopes of a continuation of personal existence in another world 
are illusions arising from ignorance of the organic processes and essential 
conditions of life in this world. 

After a brief introduction defining his scientific stand-point, Dr. 
Svoboda gives in the first section of his book an historical survey of the 
evolution of the idea and the ideal from Plato to Kant. Then follow 
chapters on the conception and significance of the ideal, the physiology 
and biology of the soul, the relation of the mechanical processes in the 
nervous system to thought, man in the economy of nature, the physical 
basis and contents of imaginations and conceptions, the soul-ideals of 
primitive peoples as shown in their oldest beliefs and myths and religious 
rites, the sepulchral art of the Egyptians and their ideal of immortality, 
art in the tombs of the Pharaohs, Egyptian handicraft, influence of the 
priesthood, notions entertained by Chaldeans, Indians, Iranians, and early 
Greeks concerning the spirit-world, survivals of animism among the Hel- 
lenes, siguificance of sepulchral ornamentation among the Greeks and of 
the objects found in their tombs, relation of the Greek mechanic arts to 
religious ideals, representations of the human soul in Grecian art, portrai- 
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ture of heroes in sculpture and on pottery, gods entombed with the dead, 
plastic figures in honor of the dead, sepulchral urns and vases as “cult- 
ure-historical” documents, delineations of festive scenes and ideals of 
earthly pleasure as decorations of Greek and Etruscan tombs, animism 
of the Romans and the formative arts, deification of human souls, no- 
tions entertained by pagan Germans, Slaves, and Finns touching the 
spiritual world and the future destiny of the soul, the psychology of 
Christianity, ideals of renunciation and mortification of the flesh, repre- 
sentation of spirits in Christian art, influence of the antique upon the 
sepulchral art of primitive Christianity, and, finally, the vast and vague 
domain of symbolism as applied to illustrate theological dogmas and to 
give artistic form to the mystery of the Trinity. 

This partial survey of the topics treated in the volume will suffice to in- 
dicate the wideness of its scope and the wealth of its contents. There are 
probably few American readers who will be ready to indorse the author’s 
opinions or to accept his general conclusions; but there are doubtless 
many to whom his extensive and original researches in provinces of psy- 
chology and art hitherto only superficially explored will prove instructive 
and stimulating. Dr. Svoboda’s style is clear, concise, and free from the 
involved constructions and superfluous verbiage which too often render 
German philosophical writings a perpetual puzzle and plague to the eye 
and brain of the reader. A full and very useful list of authorities is ap- 
pended? but, as is the case with most German books, there is no index, 
and this lack deprives the work of one-ha'f its value. On this point 
neither authors nor publishers.in Germany seem to think that the read- 
ing public has any rights which they are bound to respect. It is a des- 
perate case; and the surest remedy of the evil would be, perhaps, for the 
book-buyers to use the boycott or organize a general strike. 

A less pronounced polemical tone would improve the scientific charac- 
ter of Dr. Svoboda’s work, and the author would more easily win con 
verts to his peculiar views by avoiding unnecessary irritation of oppos- 
ing prejudices. Spinoza’s maxim, “ Actiones humanas non ridere, non 
lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere, sedu'o curavi,” applies with equal 
force to the discussion of human opinions, and should serve as a rule of 
conduct for the scholar in all his investigations. 

A second volume, already in preparation, will be devoted to a critical 
analysis of the idea of God through all stages of its growth and develop- 
ment in philosophical literature, and especially in monuments of art. 


The brief Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, by Rev. O. S. 
Stearns, D.D., of the Baptist Theological Institution at Newton, is based 
upon ideas of the Old Testameut which rational criticism can no longer 
entertain. Professor Stearns holds to the unity of Genesis and the genu- 
ineness of Daniel, while admitting that there may be two Isaiahs. His 
manual assembles numerous facts concerning the various books in a 
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handy form ; but it has no critical value, and its references to the litera- 
ture are very defective. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Recent Foreign Books. 


Die Entstehung des Dogmas. Von A. Harnack. 

Beitriige zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte: Der Gott Israels und 
die Gétter der Heiden. Von F. Baethgen. (Berlin.) 

The Book of Job. By D. Curry, D.D. (A good compilation from the 
recent commentators of the moderate orthodox school. Phillips & Hunt.) 

The Divine Unity and Trinity: Essays on God and on His Relation 
to the Universe and to Man. By H. H. Jeaffreson, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Psychology. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Vol. III. (The final 
volume of this famous Italian thinker’s treatise on mind. Kegan Paul.) 

A Treatise of Human Nature. By David Hume. Reprinted from the 
original edition in three volumes, and edited, with an analytical index, 
by L. A. Selby-Bigge. (The “exemplary index” is of great value to 
students of Hume. Clarendon Press.) 

Psychologie de l’Attention. Par Th. Ribot. (F. Alcan.) 

Theological Essays. By R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised. 
(Maewillan.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Economic Interpretation of History: Lectures delivered in Worcester Col- 
lege Hall, Oxford, 1887-88. By James E. Thorold Rogers. New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 547. 

This new book of Professor Rogers is inco:veniently large for the 
average reader. Its 547 closely prin'ed pages keep us in mind of the 
touching remark on the shortness of human life, with which the reviewer 
occasionally greets such works as Bryce’s American Commonwealth and 
George Meredith’s novels: Moreover, it is not a compact, well-digested 
treatise— which would bave saved us worlds of trouble in reading it,— 
but consists, apparently, of lectures ill reported from oral delivery, with 
sentences clumsily obscure, and a carelessness in proof-reading nothing 
less than astonishing. However, these qualities (except the last) have 
their compensation, in ever enhancing the rude, strong individuality that 
appears on every page. Even the innumerable digressions into those 
by-paths of English history which (we are led to infer) nobody has ever 
explored before, are always entertaining and curious, sometimes quite 
instructive, even to us at this far distance. 

Professor Rogers is what one might call a typical Briton in his some- 
what ostentatious self-assertion; domineering and positive where he 
expresses his own view, acrid and surly, often, where he has to show 
dissent. But one rather likes that quality in him, and feels that he has 
earned his rights. To have recast, as he has done, a large part of the 
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history of England during 800 years, from materials gathered among 
title-deeds and price-lists and details of accounts of purchase, sales, and 
wages, carefully kept centuries ago and never explored since by any 
other modern eye; to have made himself in these things the unique and 
sole authority among living men; to have served for many years in Par- 
liament oa innumerable committees, and been brought ioto close rela- 
tions (it would seem) with every leading financier of the last half-cen- 
tury; to have studied the local details of English farming methods on 
the spot, and compared them by personal study with whatever parallel or 
contrast might be found in this country east of the Rocky Mountains; 
to have interpreted the English industrial system, step by step, by the 
innumerable statutes of 500 years, most of them forgotten and obsolete,— 
this is, surely, an amount of solid preparation, which net only justifies the 
vehement positiveness of his assertion, but makes every student of his 
Siz Centuries of Work and Wages eager to see whatever new contribu- 
tion he may have to offer. 

As the reader of the remarkable work last mentioned will recall, the 
great crisis from which the modern industrial history of England begins 
is at the middle of the fourteenth century, when a series of dearths, fol- 
lowed by the great pestilence of 1349, had about doubled the average 
wages of common labor. This sudden pressure against the landlord 
interest was met by a long series of the harshest laws to define the rate 
of wages and forbid as “conspiracy” all combinations of workmen 
to increase them: “the beggary of the working class,” says Professor 
Rogers (p. 353), “was the direct and deliberate work of the legislature” ; 
not till 1825 was labor relieved of this cruel and outrageous burden. 
“The Statute of Laborers,” says a recent New York Post, “ lasted three 
hundred years in England. Hardly anything was more venerable than 
the practice of fixing the rate of wages by arbitrary decree of county 
magistrates. Our ancestors supposed that society could not subsist 
without a Statute of Laborers; it surprises us that anybody could ever 
have held an opinion so contrary to justice and common sense,” —a 
statute, as Professor Rogers shows, continually evaded, in the direction 
of justice and mercy, by the employers of labor themselves. 

Meanwhile the Peasants’ Insurrection of 1381, the formidable appari- 
tion of “sturdy beggars” in the time of Henry VIII. with the savage 
laws for their suppression, and the Poor Laws of Elizabeth which syste 
matically pauperized the bulk of agricultural labor, are early incidents 
of the struggle. The poor rate in 1685 amounted to “more than a 
third of the whole revenue in time of peace” (p. 47), while its burden 
was shifted, by craft of legislation, from the owner of Jand upon its 
occupier, or else upon the industry of other classes. An American 
reader, to whom most of these forms of class legislation are quite un- 
known, goes along in hearty sympathy with Professor Rogers’s honest 
denunciation of these legal atrocities. It is also wholesome and cheer- 
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iog to find his appreciation of the shrewd and varied intelligence that 
goes into the many forms of agricultural labor (p. 20), as well as that 
artisan skill of an earlier time which to this day sets the lesson for 
modern architects (p. 304), and that faculty of self-protection against 
pauperism shown in the guilds of workmen (p. 306), which were fore- 
runners of the labor-unions of our day. “Most writers on political 
economy,” says Professor Rogers (p. 310), “have been persons in easy 
circumstances, or have been intimates of those who are in easy circum- 
stances. They have witnessed, with interested or sympathetic satisfac- 
tion, the growth of wealth in the class to which they belong, or with 
which they have been familiar. In their eyes the poverty of industry 
has been a puzzle, a nuisance, a problem, a social crime. They have 
every sympathy with the man who wins and saves, no matter how, but 
they have not been very considerate for the man who works. They 
lecture the poor on their improvidence, their recklessness, on the waste 
of their habits. But I have never read any of their works in which 
they have raised the question as to whether these traits in the character 
of workmen, assuming them to be true, are not historically traceable to 
some manipulation of the processes by which wealth is distributed, 
processes which they candidly and truly inform you are of human insti- 
tution only.” 

A great part of this bulky volume is made up of such topics as the 
history of the English currency, banking legislation, colonial and trade 
grants, methods of taxation and local administration, which have no 
clear bearing on the social or industrial interests that come nearest home 
to us. But there are two points, of very real interest and value, to 
which the reader pressed for time will be glad to have his attention 
called. The general student of history fiuds explained to him with 
extraordinary clearness what “the economic interpretation of history” 
means, in a series of illustrations in Chapter I.: showing, for example, 
how and why it was that the exportation of wool, of which England had 
long a complete monopoly, owing to her more settled civil order, was 
made a diplomatic weapon against France through negotiations with 
Flanders (p. 8), thus affecting the cause of the continental wars; and how 
the conquests of the Turks, early in the sixteenth centuries, forced the 
India trade in spices (then much craved to correct the crude and flatulent 
medieval diet) into the newly found ocean passage, and so impoverished 
the rich inland cities of Italy and Germany (p. 11). Again, at the close 
of the volume the argument is stated with admirable force upon the 
various forms of proposed legislation looking towards socialism,— such 
as the State control of railways and the nationalization of land. These 
Professor Rogers condemns; while legislation for humanity’s sake — 
such as the factory acts, objected to by Mr. Bright and others as “ pa- 
rental ” — has his full sympathy and approval. 

We should be glad to quote a few of the obiter dicta in this volume 
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which illustrate what we have said of its author’s style. But, while 
these give it occasional piquancy and relish, its true interest and service 
will be found as an exceedingly able, well-informed, and weighty contri- 
bution in the direction of intelligent legislation and social justice. 
Quite in line with the topics treated here, and serving well as supplement 
or sequel, we may mention an excellent article from our contributor of 
this month, Mr. Morrison I. Swift, entitled, “ What shall be done with 
Trusts?” published in the Andover Review for last August. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani, Director of Excavations for the National Government and the 
Municipality of Rome, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Large 
8vo. pp. 329.— We gave in December a brief descriptive notice of this 
very handsome volume. Its remarkable beauty of typography, the abun- 
dant and excellent illustrations, and the curious novelty of its contents 
demand far larger space than we can here spare; and we must content 
ourselves with mention of a few single points. The Introduction gives 
us interesting hints of the process by which the strange, dingy, pictu- 
resque old town, with its superb modern structures relieved against those 
ruins which stand out as forlorn ghosts of its ancient grandeur, is get- 
ting transformed into a brilliant and busy modern capital. In this 
process some odd adventures are encountered, and grievous havoc is 
made of much that is most dear to the heart of the tourist. For not 
only the cramped and ill-smelling Ghetto has to be swept away, and 
seven times seven hills levelled for broad modern highways, and the 
pestilent river-banks shielded by a broad embankment; but destruc- 
tion is carried among the charming orchards and palace-gardens that 
made the delight of Rome beyond the walls, and monotonous rows of 
“tenement houses” crowd upon the palaces themselves. The good and 
evil of the change are set forth in a fairly judicial temper, while its 
inevitableness comes home to the reader’s mind with a new force. 

Now the cleansing and levelling process which it compels has opened 
up to the archeologist such wealth of opportunity as was never before 
imagined: underground Rome is a field of discovery as rich and strange 
as stranded Thebes or buried Nineveh. And now that a century of 
exploration, from Pompeii to Olympia, from Belzoni to Schliemann, has 
made the study of antiquity a passion and a science, there is a singular 
fitness in having this unique opportunity put to account in the new 
Capital of Italy, by the intelligent and enthusiastic scholar who has the 
task in charge. It was our good fortune to hear these delightful chap- 
ters, given as lectures in Sanders Theatre, two years ago. Partly from 
recollections of the impressions then, and partly from a review of these 
broad pages, we would speak in particular of those glimpses of ancient 
life given in such chapters as that on the sanitary condition and art of 
Old Rome, with its droll customs and its horrors of burial ; and that on 
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the finding of the home of the Vestals, with the lively picture given of 
the sanctities and the dread responsibilities of their office. Excellent 
engravings bring clearly before the eye what is most remarkable of the 
works of Roman art that have been buried these sixteen or eighteen 
centuries. The volume itself is a noble monument of the enterprise 
which it records. 


Marching to Victory. By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys 
of ’76, Drum-beat of the Nation, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Mr. Coffin’s present volume is the second of an intended series giving an 
account of our Civil War. The first, published a year ago, The Drum- 
beat of the Nation, brought down the history to 1863; and the present 
volume covers that year,—the year of Vicksburg and Gettysburg, the 
year of the turning of the tide. The outlook was never darker than at 
the close of 1862, except for those who saw in the emancipation procla- 
mation close at hand the promise and the potency of certain victory at 
last. Mr. Coffin has written much about the war since he was a war 
correspondent, but he is now doing his most valuable work. While 
the emphasis is still upon the fighting, the larger relations of the con- 
flict are not neglected,—the attitude of foreign powers and the develop- 
ment of emancipation sentiment and law. Ample credit is done to the 
soldiers of the Confederacy for their bravery and endurance, and to their 
generals for their high personal character; while the lines of difference 
fundamental to the struggle are not for a moment confused. Mr. Coffin 
has had much recourse to State papers in the preparation of his work. 
The book is for youth and men rather than for boys of tender age. 
There are hundreds of illustrations, which are generally good, and add 
much to the value and interest of the book, The frontispiece portrait 
of General Grant is an admirable piece of work, but it represents the 
ex-President of 1876 rather than the general of 1863. 


Recent Foreign Books. 


Letters of David Hume to William Strahan. Edited, with autobi- 
ography, notes, etc., by G. Birkbeck Hill. (Clarendon Press.) 

Letters and Journals of Emin Pasha. (G. Philip & Son.) 

The Dynasty of Theodosius, or Eighty Years’ Struggle with the Bar- 
barians. By T. Hodgkin. (Clarendon Press.) 

The Truth about Russia. By W. T. Stead. (Mr. Stead gives a full 
account of Tolstoi. Cassell.) 

Life and Letters of Saint Teresa. Vol. III. and last. By H. J. 
Coleridge. (Burns & Oates.) 

History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Part II. The Mongols of Persia. By H. H. Howorth, M.P. (Long- 
mans.) 


12 
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TRAVEL. 


A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, The Travels of the Chinese Buddhist Monk, 
Fa-hieu, in India and Ceylon, A.D. 399-414. Translated and annotated, with a Corean 
Recension of the Chinese Text, by James Legge, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature at Oxford University. Clarendon Press. 

The great Chinese scholar, Dr. Legge, notwithstanding his advanced 
age and the duties of his official position at Oxford, has given to the 
Western world another important translation of a Chinese work,— the 
travels of the renowned Chinese Buddhist F4-hieu, in Central Asia, 
India, and Ceylon, early in the fifth century of our era. China’s place in 
the religious and political history of Asia and India has been thus far 
barely mentioned by historians beyond the small circle of those sino- 
logues who have endeavored, from time to time, during the last two hun- 
dred years, to raise the literature and annals of the oldest civilization in 
the estimation of the Christian world. The above work is probably the 
most authoritative now extant on the Buddhism of Asia, India, and Cey- 
lon in the latter part of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth Chris- 
tian centuries. 

The monk F4-hieu set out from his native city of Chang-an, in North- 
ern China, in search of the Buddhist books of discipline. His route lay 
along the deserts of Central Asia in a north-westerly direction to a point 
about 44° in latitude, and 81° east longitude, thence southward to the 
town of Khoten. From this place he pushed on to several other impor- 
tant towns and cities south-west of Khoten, among them Peshawur, and 
thence south-eastward to Muttra in Hindistan, on the Jumna. Thus far 
Fa-hieu must have crossed the Indus at least three times. Continuing 
his journey, the monk visited the great Indian cities of Benares, Patna, 
and Tam-look, the latter the entrepét of the Indian trade with China from 
an early day. From this seaport, at the mouth of the modern river 
Hoogly, ship passage was taken to Ceylon, and thence to Nan-king, 
China, by way of Java. In all the places visited during the fifteen years’ 
travel of this wonderful man, he was the closest observer of Buddhist 
customs, ceremonies, feasts, and sacred books. He was especially con- 
cerned with the sacred Buddhist manuscripts discovered during his jour- 
ney; and he dwelt at Patna three years for the purpose of transcribing 
Buddhist disciplinary works, among them the Mahdsénghika contained 
in the Vinaya, which the monk discovered in a monastery. It is inter- 
esting to learn from the fervid Buddhist that these rules were those rec- 
ognized at the “great council, while Buddha was still in the world.” In 
Ceylon Fa-hieu lived for two years 

The work abounds with legends, tales of Buddha, descriptions of mon- 
asteries and monks and Buddhistic festivals. Dr. Legge takes an un- 
usual and very striking position in the introduction, where he asserts in 
decided terms his belief that Buddhism, instead of having the most 
numerous following among the great religious systems of the world, 
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ranks as fifth,—Christianity, Confucianism, Brahmanism, and Ma- 
hometanism all preceding it, while Taoism must occupy hereafter the 
sixth place in the category. No scholar can speak with greater authority 
upon this topic than Dr. Legge. 

The work is made even more attractive by the nine illustrations of 
events in Buddha’s life, taken from a magnificent work on the History of 
Buddha but recently published in China, 

Students of the Chinese language will find the latter part of the book 
printed in the original text. The disputed points in the development of 
historical Buddhism are numerous enough to warrant a careful reading 
of Dr. Legge’s book. 


People and Countries visited in a Winding Journey around the World. 
By O. W. Wight, A.M., M.D.— Dr. Wight, who died while this hand- 
some volume was goiug through the press, was a traveller who was 
singularly well equipped for seeing and knowing the truly important 
things in the many countries he visited; and he has made a volume 
which stands out much above the common level. Ths first fifth of the 
book gives reminiscences of two journeys to Europe in 1853 and 1854, in 
which he was fortunate in meeting many persons eminent in litera- 
ture, art, and science, going over on the steamer with the Hawthornes, 
seeing Miss Martineau at Ambleside, Sir William Hamilton at Largo, 
and De Quincey at Lasswade. The account of the great opium-eater’s 
wonderful conversation is very striking. The recollections of Carlyle 
present him in a really amiable light. Dr. Wight presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Froude with a force and point which are refreshing. The 
body of the work contains one of the best views of Europe, with the 
exception of Spain and Portugal, given by a philosophical observer in 
recent years. Dr. Wight sketchss his own personal adventures more or 
less fully as their novelty or triteness requires ; but the greater part of his 
space is given to a discussion, generally supported by historical sum- 
maries, of the political, economic, and intellectual problems offered by 
Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, Italy, and the other countries visited. 

The recentness of Dr. Wight’s travels (1887), his literary skill, and his 
independence of mind join to make these discussions full of interest. 
That which attracted him most was the new national spirit dominating 
the present life in Europe. With his definition of nationality, as the 
outcome of an “idea, a great generalizing principle,” we must find the 
fault that it pays too little attention to blood and race as the chief forces 
in nation-making. But, in his specific treatment of the various countries, 
Dr. Wight is not hampered by his definition in seeing things as they are. 
His four chapters on Russia are particularly valuable, his route taking 
him through regions not often traversed, and his judgment of Russian 
civilization being far more favorable than Mr. Kennan or “ Stepniak ” 
renders. He gives good arguments for refusing implicit credence to their 
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representations of the Russian prison system, and sides emphatically 
with Dr. Lansdell. “The Russian peasant is everywhere well fed and 
comfortably clothed. Nowhere in the empire did I see a beggar, or ob- 
serve any signs of degeneracy of race.” The opinion of Nihilism is very 
unflattering : “ Nothing else in Russia stands so much in the way of ra- 
tional political progress as Nihilism. Its acts are not only moral crimes, 
but senseless political blunders.” Dr. Wight’s pages on the antipodes 
are dry and unattractive; but his book, as a whole, is one of the best in 
its field of observation of the Europe of to-day and comparison of it 
with the Europe of 1858. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays, Letters, and Poems. By Eliza Thayer Clapp.— The late Miss 
Eliza T. Clapp was one of the ablest of the many thoughtful and culti- 
vated women who welcomed the Transcendental movement in New Eng- 
land fifty years ago. She published two little volumes,— Words in a 
Sunday-school and Studies in Religion,— the value of which is indicated 
in these recent words of Dr. Hedge: “ Of all my friends there was none 
who seemed to me to possess more profound spiritual insight. Especially 
her Studies in Religion were a revelation to me, at a very important period 
of my life, of the most weighty and searching religious truths. In these, 
I can sincerely say, she was my instructress.” In her later life, Miss 
Clapp accepted as absolute truth Mr. E. L. Frothingham’s philosophy, 
of which she gives a brief summary in the first of these essays. We do 
not find for ourselves in Mr. Frothingham’s laws of unity, duality, and 
trinity anything more than another of many ambitious attempts on the 
part of men, earnest and devout, to legislate forthe universe, and to pro- 
mulgate all-comprehending formulas, which “ have their day and cease to 
be.” The characteristic intellectual faults of the Transcendentalist con- 
tinued to mark Miss Clapp’s later thought,— his vagueness, where he 
might be clear, his unwillingness or inability to discriminate between 
various degrees of certainty, and the final impression of unsatisfactori- 
ness which he invariably left upon the logical mind. But the excellences 
were there as well,— the moral and spiritual ardor, the central serious- 
ness before the great issues of life, the just discontent with superficial 
thinking, and the power of inspiration. When to these virtues there 
has been added knowledge,— of that kind which has brought many 
religions as well as many arts to our view in the last half-century,— the 
thinker’s equipment is the best yet seen. But Miss Clapp, led another 
and a wrong way by a too ambitious philosophy, could not fail, neverthe- 
less, to say many deep and true words concerning Liberal Christianity 
and its defects, considered as a statement of all the facts of life in the 
spirit. Her essays and letters should quite certainly be provocative of 
deeper and more catholic thinking than some “bigoted Unitarians”’ are 

_wont todo. Her trinitarianism seems to us fanciful, her notions of the 
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Christ are too near to mere logomachy ; but her spirit was finely touched, 
and her words extremely suggestive. Miss Clapp had not the special 
poetic gift; and her verses, while always full of thought, are very 
“blank” as regards their form. Two exceptions we gladly make, in 
favor of the lines “All before us lies the way,” and the “ Prayer” 
(p. 251) beginning 
“O Thou who from a height intense 
Watchest our human destiny, 


See! thou hast made us, soul and sense, 
To taste the rill of life, and die.” 


(For sale by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip ; or, Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith.— This little 
volume, taking its apt title from Sir Austin Feverel in Meredith’s greatest 
novel, is a selection, very well made, of aphorisms and epigrams from one 
of the most aphoristic and epigrammatic of modern writers. Mrs. 
M. R. F. Gilman, the compiler, has drawn from the Tragic Comedians and 
the House on the Beach as well as from the nine long novels. She has added 
a few pages of vignettes in prose, six sonnets, and some forty pages of 
poems, which are probably much more of Meredith's poetry than will 
live. A full introduction sketches the novelist’s career, pictures his home, 
traces the chief features of his genius, and then gives a couple of pages 
of pithy comment to each of the novels. As an introduction to George 
Meredith’s difficult writings, for those yet unacquainted with him, and as 
a handy collection of his best sayings, for those who have learned to like 
him, Mrs. Gilman’s volume is valuable and felicitous. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Old Songs with Drawings. By Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.— All the matter in this handsome quarto, 
text and pictures, has appeared in Harper’s Magazine. It was very 
charming there: it is much more so here; for here the paper and the 
printing are much better,—really superb. Mr. Abbey has never had a 
subject, or a set of subjects, more completely to his mind. There are 
seventeen of the queer old songs, the most of them more familiar to our 
grandmothers than to us. Mr. Abbey interprets them with perfect sym- 
pathy. They furnish him with all the quaint and gallant men and all 
the lovely women that he needs. All the figures are full of character, 
and the Jandscape work by Mr. Parsons is in perfect harmony with the 
figures. No one would ever imagine that the whole had not proceeded 
from a single mind. Where all is so good, to particularize is invidious; 
but certainly the lady on page 17 is one of the loveliest. That our notice 
comes after the holidays is not a matter for regret, for we have here 
much more than the usual holiday illustrated book. Mr. Abbey’s and 
Mr. Parsons’s joint work is genuine art, and the skill of the engraver 
and the printer has conspired with theirs to make a thing of beauty 
which will be a joy at any time of year. 
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The Year Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches makes its 
appearance punctually for the new year 1889. No issue, we notice, 
retains the color of its predecessor on its cover,— which is a symbol of 
Unitarian variability, some would say. But the same solid budget of 
facts is there as usual, a little more encouraging in its slowly lengthening 
roll of churches, ministers, and conferences. One would not suppose that 
lack of organization were a very serious defect in existing Unitarianism, 
to judge from these pages, filled with the particulars of organization after 
organization. The account of Unitarianism in Great Britain and Ireland 
is a new and excellent summary. The Year Book is an indispensable 
directory of the denomination and its activities, ecclesiastical and chari- 
table. (American Unitarian Association.) 


My Friend the Boss: A Story of To-day, by E. E. Hale, is a narrative 
of a rich man who spends some of his money in the work of maintaining 
good government in the city of his residence. He gives his time, too, and 
his loving interest. He builds up an enduring popularity by helping on 
the cause of art and music, by aiding libraries, entertainments, and char- 
ities, and in kindred ways, not to get himself into office, but to build up 
the city morally. He is a practical politician for the sake of principle. 
We hope that Dr. Hale’s book may convert more than one man of wealth 
to become such a boss as Joha Fisher. (J. Stilman Smith & Co.) 


The Year’s Best Days for Boys and Girls is a collection of short stories 
and poems for Christmas, Easter, Saint Valentine's, and Thanksgiving 
Days, by Rose Hartwick Thorpe. They are fresh and charming, and give 
the best of teaching without intruding the moral lesson. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Harper's Young People, 1888. New York: Harper & Brothers.— We 
have followed the course of this publication from the beginning; and we 
are confident that no previous bound volume of the year’s weekly num- 
bers has presented such an attractive appearance as this, either in its 
reading matter or its illustrations. We have here a volume of nearly 
one thousand pages; and what a treasury it is of bright and pleasant 
things! We have too much writing for children with an ulterior view 
to pleasing older people; but it is surely fortunate when the reading 
for the nursery is such that the mother can enjoy it with her children, 
and a great part of the matter here is of a quality that will render such 
common enjoyment easily possible. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book has been compiled according to 
the usual method by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards. It makes 
a tasteful little volume, in which prose and verse are happily com- 
mingled. (Lee & Shepard.) 





1889.] Book Notices. 


Recent Foreign Books. 

Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus. (Kegan Paul.) 

Oxford. By J. Fulleylove, R.I., and T. Humphry Ward, M.A. 
(Thirty full-page lithographs. Fine Arts Co.) 

Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. By J.S. 
Blackie. 

Field and Hedgerow. Last Essays by Richard Jefferies. Collected 
by his widow. 

Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by John Morley, and portrait. (This new edition contains 
“ The Recluse,” a poem of some seven hundred lines, now published for 
the first time. Macmillan.) 

The Land of Darkness, along with some further Chapters in the Expe- 
riences of the Little Pilgrim. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by C. E. Norton. 
(Macmillan.) 

Letters of Keats. Edited by Sidney Colvio. (Macmillan.) 

A History of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Macmillan.) 

Journal Intime of H. F. Amiel, with a Portrait. Translated by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. (New and cheaper edition. Macmillan.) 

A Handbook of the Political Questions of the Day: The Arguments 
on Either Side. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. (The seventh enlarged edi- 
tion contains several new subjects. Murray.) 

The Industries of Japan, together with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Arts, and Commerce. By J. J. Rein. 
work. Hodder.) 

Japan and its Art. By M. B. Huish. (Macmillan.) 

Rural Italy. By W. N. Beauclerk. (An account of the present agri- 
cultural condition of the kingdom. Translated, without acknowledg- 
ment, from Count Jacini, the foremost authority on the subject. Bent- 
ley.) 

Literary Essays. By R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Macmillan.) 


(A large and elaborate 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

The Prose Works of John G. Whittier. Three volumes. 
much matter not before collected. Houghton.) 

History of the United States under the Constitution. By James 
Schouler. Vol. [V., 1831-1847. (A new volume of this valuable bis- 
tory: the fifth volume will bring it down to 1861. Lee & Shepard.) 

A Reading of Earth. Poems. By George Meredith. (Roberts.) 

Social Progress. By D.G. Thompson. (Longmans.) 


Delia Bacon. A Biographical Sketch. By Theodore Bacon. (To be 
noticed. Houghton.) 


The Poems of Emma Lazarus. (To be noticed. Houghton.) 


(Includes 
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The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited by Anne C. 
Morris. (A notable book, indispensable to a good knowledge of the 
French Revolution. Scribners.) 


NOTES. 


With the appointment of Dr. E. B. Tylor as Lord Gifford Lecturer at 
Aberdeen University, the number is complete. The other lecturers are 
Prof. Max Miiller at Glasgow, Andrew.Lang at St. Andrews, and Prof. 
J. H. Stirling at Edinburgh.— The death is announced of Prof. Lechler, 
the biographer of Wyclif and historian of English Deism.— The New 
Princeton Review has been “consolidated” with the Political Science 
Quarterly, the latter periodical taking the part of the lion in the trans- 
action.— The first number has been issued of Poet-Lore, a new monthly 
magazine, devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and the comparative study 
of literature. Dr. Rolfe, Dr. Furness, Dr. Brinton, and other prominent 
critics, lend their aid. Address for particulars the Editors Poet-Lore, 
223 South Thirty-eighth Street, Philadelphia.— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will publish about March 1 an important economic work, Projit-sharing 
between Employer and Employee: A Study in the Evolution of the Wages 
System, by Nicholas P. Gilman (editor of the Literary World). It is 
the first comprehensive work on industrial partnerships in our language. 
Written in a popular style, Mr. Gilman’s work is commended as “ val- 
uable from both the scientific and the practical points of view” by 
President F. A. Walker, Carroll D. Wright, R. T. Ely, and other high 
authorities. . 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY. 
Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. By Frederic Harrison. (An admiring 
and sympathetic notice of Prof. Bryce’s great work. Nineteenth Century.) 
Daniel O’Connell. By W. E. Gladstone. (Nineteenth Century.) 
The Evolution of Morality. By J. Seth. (Mind.) 
Scientific Bases of Optimism. By W. H. Mallock. (Fortnightly Review.) 
The Future of Agnosticism. By Frederic Harrison. (Fortnightly Review.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Poems of Emma Lazarus. In two volumes. Price $2.50. 
Delia Bacon. A Biographical Sketch. By Theodore Bacon. Price $2.00. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. Price $1.00. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Louis Lambert. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley. With an Introduction by George Frederic Parsons. Price $1.50. 
Sunday-school Series on the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 1889. 
By Edward E. Hale. pp. 314. $1.00. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
The Musicians’ Calendar. 1889. Compiled by Frank E, Morse. Price 50 cts. 
From Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 
Hesper. An American Drama. By William Thayer. Price $1.00. 
From Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London. 
Nature and Man. Essays, Scientific and Philosophical, by William B. Carpenter, 
LL.D. With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Price 8s. 6d. 





